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Memoir of Robert Clarke. 
OBERT CLARKE, the son of 
» Cuthbert Clarke, an eminent 
provincial lecturer in natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, was born at 
—— in Northumberland, in August 
1767. As his family removed soon 
after this into Devonshire, he was 
carried through London whilst a child. 
But returning, in a short time, to the 
vorth of Hugland, his early years were 
passed partly at Dalton-le-Dale, in the 
county of Durham, and afterwards at 
Belford, where his father successively 
resided, as a farmer. After the neces- 
sary rudiments of education, his atten- 
tion a chiefly directed to mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, in which, 
under his father’s eye, he made consi- 
derable progress: his knowledge of 
the Latin and French languages being 
obtained at a later period of his life. 
Having chosen Surgery and Medicine 
as his future profession, he was placed 
under the care of Mr. Maxwell, of 
Newcastle-upon-'T'yne, till he had com- 
pleted his nineteenth year; and then, 
removing to Kdinburgh for a season, 
he attended Dr. Black’s Lectures on 
Chemistry, and. the courses of other 
eminent professors. In 1787, he en- 
gaged himself for about a year, as as- 
sistant to a Surgeon and Apothecary, 
in Sunderland ; and afterwards resided 
two years, in the same capacity, with 
Mr. George Midford, of Morpeth, with 
whom he formed a strong and lasting 
intimacy. At this time he was parti- 
cularly noticed by Dr. Keith, the 
friend of Beattie,* who was settled in 
that town, as a physician. 
Proceeding to Leith, in 1790, on the 
of his father, who had received 
subscriptions for a course of Lectures, 
which he was not able to. deliver, Mr. 
Clarke offered either to return the 
money, or to give the course himself 





a See Forbes’s Account of the Life and 
ritings of Beattie, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 28. 
VOL. xX. Ss 7. 


The latter alternative was accepted, 
and his performance very generally 
approved. Fora lecturer iudeed, he 
had some of the most essential qualifi- 
cations, uniting a clear and forcible 


deliverv, to an accurate knowledge uf 


his sulject. His father having been, 
for many years, engeged in the annual 
publication of a New Astronomical Tide 
Calendar for several of the northern 
ports, had recommended him, a short 
time before his death, to the publishers, 
as in every respect comneteut to con- 
tinue it. Mr. Clarke, therefore, after 
surveying thedifferent places, for which 
the tables were adapted, continued the 
publication till the winter of 1796, 
when, the pecuniary recompense hav- 
ing never been adequate to the labour, 
it ceased, amidst increasing engage- 
ments, to be an object deserving his 
attention. 

In 1791, he formed another profes- 
sional engagement at Sunderland, 
which, lasting about two years, from 
the cultivation of some private friend- 
ships, and the growing celebrity of his 
talents, fixed the destiny of his future 
life. During this period he was var- 
ticularly active in promoting the object 
of the Humane Society, for the reco- 
very of persons in a state of suspended 
animation; and for his great exertions, 
and his successful treatment of some 
difficult cases, he was elected an ho- 
norary mewber, and received the 
thanks of the committee. Atthe same 
time, he was a leading member of the 
Speculative Society for libera! and sci- 
entific discussion, And, at the close 
of his engagement, he was occupied, for 
some months, in drawing plans for the 
specification of a patent for. spinning 
hemp and laying ropes by machinery. 

In October 1798, Mr. Clarke went 
again to Edinburgh to complete hig 
professional studies. He was support- 
ed, on this occasion, by the liberality 
of some private friends, anxious to re- 
lease him from that state of depeud- 
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ence, by which his talents had been 
hitherto confined ; and he was intro- 
duced by Dr, Keith, to the acquaint- 
ance of some eminent private lecturers 
and professors. [le matriculated in 
the university as a student in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and applied hiinself 
assiduously to anatomy, under the 
direction of Mr. John Bell; whose 
esteem and confidence he & coo by 
his ingenuity and unwearied exertion. 
His ‘attention was at the same time 
directed to midwifery, and other sub- 
jccts necessary in country practice. 
As a relaxation he occasionally at- 
tended the meetings of the Medical 
Society, and distinguished himself in 
their debates. “ If the gentleman,” 
said he, one evening, in discussing the 
power of stimulants, “ to whom [ am 
opposed, be at all acquainted with the 
nature of fermented liquors,—if he has 
any knowledge of the effects of opium, 
he must admit the argument I now 
maintain ;” a remark which produced 
a strong sensation among his hearers, 
as his adversary was known to indulge 
rather freely in their use. About this 
time Mr. Midford, who had declined 
practice, very handsomely offered to 
introduce him to his friends at Mor- 
peth, on the removal of his own im- 
mediate successor. 

But other prospects had already 
opened on his view, and, on his return 
to Sunderland, in March 1794, he 
commenced practice. Soon after this, 
on the establishment of a Dispensary, 
he offered his services as one of the 
Surgeons. But, although he was in 
every respect qualified for the situa- 
tion; and his claims, enforced by the 
recommendation of Mr. Bell, were 
strenuously and respectably supported ; 
a powerful confederacy was arrayed 
against him, which effectually pre- 
vented his success. And yet, not- 
withstanding the regret which he felt 
on this occasion, the disappointment 
proved of little real moment, as his 
practice, being generally successful, 
continued to increase. Directing his 
knowledge of mechanics to profes- 
monal purposes, he couieietal a hey 
mstrument for drawing teeth, on an 
improved plan; and made some useful 
alterations in Sarigny's field tourniquet, 
as the amusement of his leisure hours. 
The principle upon which they were 
constructed, illustrated with explana- 
tory drawings, were successively com- 
munivated to the ingenious Mr. An- 
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thony Carlisle; by whom the former 
was inserted in the Medical Facts and 
Observations, and the plan of both 
very highly approved, Mr. Clarke's 
acquaintance with this eminent sur- 
geon had commenced, on his visiting 
Sunderland, in the summer of 1794, 
when they had received mutual plea. 
sure and instruction, from the intel- 
ligence and originality which marked 
each other's conversation, on matters 
of common interest and pursuit. In 
February 1795, Mr. Clarke was one 
of the founders of the Sunderland 
Subscription Library, and afterwards 
took an active part in the proceedings 
of the managing committee. 

Mr. Clarke's attention having been 
directed, as a mechanic and an ana- 
tomist, to the awkward posture in 
which ships’ pumps are usually work- 
ed by means of a brake, and the con- 
sequent exhaustion of human strength, 
in circumstances where every exer- 
tion is required, proposed to substitute 
a curved lever, acting by an easy 
motion of the body as in rowing, and, 
after various models and drawings, 
succeeded in reducing it to practice. 
A pump on this construction was 
adopted.on board the Archimedes, @ 
vessel of $50 tons, belonging to the 
port of Sunderland, in January 1797, 
and, on repeated trials, was found to 
deliver more than twice the quantity 
of water discharged by a common 
pump in the same time. An account 
of this Attempt, with an illustrative 
plate, being afterwards inserted in the 
ninth volume of the Repertory of Arts, 
a few copies of it were printed seps- 
rately for his friends. But notwith- 
standing the success of this experi- 
ment, and the united testimony ot 
the sailors, to the relief which it af- 
forded them in a stormy passage to 
the Baltic, it attracted very little no 
tice, or, like too many other schemes 
of improvement, was hastily and de- 
cidedly rejected. ; 

Mr. Clarke, in the mean while, had 
held frequent communications with 
the architect employed im construct: 
ing the cast iron bridge at Bishop- 
wearmouth, and had occasionally of 
fered his suggestions during the pro 
gress of that important work. Te 
preserve an accurate view of the me- 
chanism employed in turning the arch, 
he- commenced a drawing of the 


—— , as it appeared before the 
scaffolding was removed, intending 











as a present toa friend. Although 
he had hitherto cultivated the art of 
design almost entirely with respect 
to the human figure, and had paid 
little attention to either landscape or 
perspective, beauty and accuracy 
were, so admirably blended in this 
striking view, that, with all the gen- 
eral effect of an elegant picture, every 
block of iron of which the outward 
range was composed, every piece of 
timber of which the scaffolding was 
framed, and every tier of stones in 
either buttress, might be distinctly 
traced. The general admiration which 
he thus excited, and the magked ap- 
probation of the parties immediately 
concerned in the structure, induced 
Mr. Clarke not only to publish it, but 
to undertake, as acompanion, a draw- 
ing of the finished bridge. By his per- 
severing industry, this new design 
was also carefully completed, and, 
combining elegance with accuracy, 
gave very general satisfaction. It may 
be worthy of remark, that whilst one 
part of it was executed with the as- 
sistance of mathematical instruments, 
the other was finished by the nice 
discrimination of his eye. Two hand- 
some aquatinta plates, with a separate 
plan of the sectional parts, were suc- 
cessively offered to the public ; which, 
affording a striking proof of his taste 
end ingenuity, will long perpetuate 
his name. 

His reputation was now established 
on a solid basis, and, with his in- 
creasing practice, the clouds, which 
had obscured his early prospects, were 
beginning rapidly to disperse. But 
the intense application, which had 
been requisite to complete these draw- 
ings without neglecting his profession - 
al engagements, had proved injurious 
to his health. The symptoms of a 
consumption appeared early in 1797 ; 
but a change of air and relaxation, 
were in vain recommended to him, 
Whilst any chance of his recovery re- 
mained. In the following winter, under 
& strong conviction of his approach- 
ing death, he committed several pa- 
pers, inchiding an Anatumical Work, 
Mi Which he had made some progress, 
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to the flames. At times, indeed, the 
vigour of his genius seemed to be re- 
stored, and his favourite sciences still 
held a firm possession of his miad. 
In speaking one day on the early pe- 
riod, which nature had too often put 
to the pursuits of artists, he feelingly 
exclaimed, “ she has put an indelible 
stamp on me.” He received a proof 
engraving of his finished bridge in 
January 1798, and expressed him- 
self much pleased with the execution, 
and the prospect of its early appear- 
ance. But his illness was then gaining 
fast upon him, and he lived not to 
witness that event. On the 24th of 
February, he closed his short and ac- 
tive career, and was followed to the 
grave by arespectable attendance of 
his friends. No monumental inscrip- 
tion marks the site of his remains ; 
but the remembrance of his genius 
and exertions, will not soon be erased 
from their minds. 

The character of Mr. Clarkeis best 
described in the circumstances of his 
life. He displayed a strong intuitive 
genius, and a ready comprehension, 
in all his favourite pursuits ; entering 
with ardour and energy into matters 
of physiology and mechanical science, 
and maintaining his opinions thereon 
with extraordinary force and preci- 
sion. Skilful and judicious in his 
professional practice, he acquired the 
confidence of his patients in a very 
high degree. He was fertile in the 
invention, and ready in the applica- 
tion of mechanical expedients; and 
conversant in the most useful branch- 
es of practical mathematics. He ex- 
celled also in the correct delineation 
of anatomical figures, and plans of 
mechanism and philosophical appara- 
tus, before his genius, as a draftsman, 
was so successfully developed, in his. 
representations of the iron bridge. To 
these subjects his attention was almost 
exclusively confined. He was at the 
same time a man of honour and pro- 
bity, keenly susceptible of injury and 
kindness, and, by the united force of 
his talents and his ery had con. 
ciliated a very general esteem. 

March 6, 1815. G. W, M. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


eae 


Charles James Fox 
(Continued from p. 473.) 

13. Indian Letter. (Produced by Mr. 
Fox in the debate on the Charges 
against Mr. Hastings, June \, 1786.) 

FREMRANSLATION ofa letter from 

A awife of Hafez Rhamet Khan 

to Colonel Champion, 

“The English gentieman renowned 
through Indostan for justice, equity 
and compassionating the miserable. 
Hafez Rhamet Khan for forty years 
governed this country, and the very 
beasts of the forest trembled at his 
bravery. ‘The will of God is resist- 
less; he is slain, and to his children 
not an atom remains, but they are 
cast from their habitations, naked, 
and exposed to the winds and the 
heat, and the burning sand, and pe- 
rishing for want even of rice and wa- 
ter: how shall I either write or state 
my condition? My sighs dry my 
ink and scorch my paper. It is evi- 
dent as the sun the |inglish are brave 
and merciful, and whomsoever they 
subdue, their children they preserve, 
who forget their sorrows by the kind 
treatment they receive ; nor draw the 
swore in an unjust cause. Yesterday 
{ was chief of a hundred thousand 
people; to-day | am in want even 
of a cup of water; and where | 
commanded, | am prisoner: fortune 
is fickle, she raises the humble and 
lowers the exalted: but I am inno- 
cent, and if any one is guilty it is Ha- 
fez: but why should the innocent be 
punished for the errors of their father? 
{am taken like a beast in a snare, 
without resting-place by night or 
shade by day. From you, Sir, | hope 
justace and compassion; for I am as 
a bird confined in a cage : ‘tis better 
to give up life by the dagger, than 
famish thus by bunger and thirst. 
You, I hope, Sir, will reflect on my 
state, or my misfortunes will be 
doubled: [have nothing left: pardon 
this paper.” ; 


14. Politeness not the same as Human- 
uty. (June 1, 1786.) 


In this corner of the world, happi- 
ly for us, we see few atrocious acts 
of cruelty, and are strangers to that 
fiercene ss of temper and unfeeling dis- 
position which prevails very much in 
The 


other quarters of the globe. 


people we converse with are in gene- 
ral mild and humane, and have an 
external politeness and softness of 
manner, which we suppose to be the 
natural effect of these qualities : and 
wherever we meet with that external 
appearance in any man, we are apt to 
persuade ourselves that he is posses. 
sed of these virtues; but in fact they 
have no natural connexion in them- 
selves, and we often find that those 
who are of an insinuating, soft and 
engaging manner, conceal moré*cru- 
elty and inveterate hatred in their 
temper, and have less of real sensi- 
bility for the distresses of others, than 
men of avery different external ap- 
pearance : men whose manner appears 
full of warmth and passion, lave gen- 
erally more real tenderness and hu- 
manity than others who are calm, 
cool and collected in their behaviour. 


15. Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
(May 9, 1788.) 


The Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) was pleased to observe, 
that it had been a very general opin- 
ion that the African Slave Trade 
should be put a stop to. Again, he 
had said, that others had not gone 80 
far, but had given it as their opimion, 
that it required to be revised and re- 
gulated. Mr. Fox said he had no 
scruple to declare, in the onset, that 
his opinion of this momentous busi- 
ness was, that the slave-trade ought 
not to be regulated, but destroyed. 
To this opinion his mind was pretty 
nearly made up; and he was per- 
suaded, that the more the subject was 
considered, the more his opinion 
would gain ground; and it would be 
admitted, that to consider the subject 
in any other manner, and on any 
other principles than those of human- 
ity and justice, was idle and absurd. 
Ifthere were any such men, and he 
did not know but there were those, 
who, led away by local and interest- 
ed considerations, thought the slave- 
trade might still continue under cer- 
tain modifications, those men were 
the dupes of error, and mistook what 
they thought their interest, for what 
he would undertake to convince them 
was not their interest s—since nothing 
could be the true interest of any 








scription of men that revolted against 
the principles of justice and humanity. 


16, House of Brunswick. (Dec. 16, 
1788.) 


To the House of Brunswick this 
country stood, in an eminent degree 
indebted ; and, indeed, few princes 
ever deserved the love of their sub- 
jects more than the princes of that 
house. Since their accession to the 
throne, their government had heen 
such as to render it highly improba- 
ble, that there should ever be ground 
for an act of exclusion to pass, to set 
aside one of their heirs from the suc- 
cession, or that such a circumstance 
should ever become a necessary sub- 
ject of contemplation. .If the princes 
of the House of Brunswick had, at 
any time, differed with their subjects, 
it had been only on collateral points, 
which had been easily adjusted in 
parliament. No one of the princes of 
that house had ever made any attempt 
against the constitution of the coun- 
try ; although, had such a mischiev- 
ous design been meditated, a party 
could have been found in existence, 
and ready to abet them in any scheme, 
the blackest and most fatal that ever 
tyrant devised against the libertics or 
the happiness of his subjects. The 
love, therefore, of the people was 
due to the illustrious family on the 
throne, in so peculiar and eminetit 
a degree, that every circumstance 
which looked as if it could at any 
time endanger the hereditary right of 
the House of Brunswick to the succes- 
sion, ought to be guarded against 
with peculiar jealousy. 


17. Influence of the Crown. (Regency 
Debate, Dec. 16, 1788.) 


Upon this occasion, Mr. Fox re- 
marked, that his own resistance 
against the latter (encroachment of 
prerogative), when it had been thought 
lereasing unconstitutionally, was well 
known. he influence of the crown 
had been more than once checked in 
that House, and he really believed to 
the advantaye of the people. When- 
ever the executive authority was urg- 
ed beyond its reasonable extent, it 
ought to be resisted, and ‘he carried 
his ideas on that head so far, that he 
had not serupled to declare that the 
fupplies ought to be stopped if the 


Charles James Fox. 
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royal assent were refused to a consti- 
tutional curtailment of any obnoxious 
and dangerous prerogative. Mode- 
rate men, he was aware, thought thisa 
violent doctrine; but he had uniform- 
ly maintained it ; and the public had 
derived advantage from its having 
been carried into effect. He desired 
to ask, however, if this was an occa- 
sion for exercising the constitutional 
power of resisting the prerogative or 
the influence of the crown in that 
House? He had ever made it his 
pride to combat with the crown in 
the plenitude of its power and the 
fulness of its authority; he wished 
not to trample on its rights when it 
lay extended at their feet, deprived 
of its functions and incapable of re- 
sistance. Let the right honourable 
gentleman pride himself on a victory 
obtained against a defenceless foe ! 
Let him boast of a triumph where no 
battle had been fought, and, conse- 
quently, where no glory could be ob- 
tained! Let him take advantage of 
the calamities of human nature ; let 
him, like an unfeeling lord of the 
manor, riot in thé riches to be ac- 
quired by plundering shipwrecks, by 
rigorously asserting a right to the 
waifs, estrays, deodands, and all the 
accumulated produce of the various 
accidents which misfortune could 
throw into his power! Let it not be 
my boast, said Mr. Fox, to have 
gained such victories, obtained such 
triumphs, or availed myself of wealth 
so acquired. 


18. Parliamentary Majorities. (Dec. 
16, 1788.) 


In majorities, Mr. Fox declared he 
had no great trust ; he had for many 
ears had the mortification to find 
himself in a minority in that house ; 
and yet, upon a change of situation, 
he had generally found, that the ma- 
jority, who had before divided against 
him, divided with him, For more 
thaw eighteen years of his political 
life had he been obhers to stem the 
torrent of power, and sometimes he 
had enjoyed the satisfaction of finding 
himself in a majority of the same par- 
liament, of which, in the prosecution 
of the same principles and the decla- 
ration of the sume designs, he had 
before been only supported by a mi- 
nority. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


—— 


Bridport, August 17, 1815. 
Sir, 
PF you think the following observa- 
_ tions on modern religious enthu- 
siasm, tend to guard against its influ- 
euce, and to promote the cause of 
sober inquiry and Christian truth, 
your insertion of them in your valu- 
able Repository will oblige your sin- 
cere friend and constant reader, 
THOMAS HOWE. 





In all ages men in whom melancholy 
has mixed with devotion, or whose conceit 
of themselves has raised them into an opin- 
ion of a greater familiarity with God, and 
a nearer admittance to his favour, than is 
afforded to others, have often flattered 
themselves with a persuasion of an imme- 
diate intercourse with the Deity, and fre- 
quent communications from the divine spi- 
rit. Locke. 

To trace the errors which prevail 
among any class of religious profes- 
sors to their genuine source, is a use- 
ful undertaking, as it tends, if not to 
convince them of their mistakes, to 
preserve other Christians from falling 
into them, and to induce them to em- 
ploy their reason and understanding 
in the examination of the records of 
divine truth, For want of this, what 
numbers of persons are daily deceived 
by religious pretensions, without suf- 
ficient ground to support them ! They 
indeed have no guard against either 
enthusiasm or imposture, and both 
the one and the other may be traced 
among many Christian sects, to the 
mortification of the rational believer, 
and the triumph of the infidel. Among 
persons of this description, preten- 
sions to communications immediately 
from heaven are not uncommon. The 
reveries of a disordered fancy are mis- 
taken for supernatural impressions, 
and prophetic dreams and extatic 
visions with which these favoured 
servants of the Lord suppose them- 
selves to be indulged, are the frequent 
theme of pious exultation. Lliterate 
persons of strong feelings, a glowing 
imagination and ardent ections, 
anited with a serious turn of mind, 
and a little of that human vanity from 
which even the saints are not wholly 
exempt, are fitly disposed, either to 
receive such supernatural communi- 
cations themselves, or to give implicit 
credit te them in others. I mean net 


to assert that all religious enthusiasts 
are illiterate. Most of my readers 
probably recollect an instance some 
years ago of a gentleman®* of consider. 
able learning, and especially well 
versed in eastern literature, who wrote 
a pamphlet on prophecy, and deliver. 
ed an eloquent harangue in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons of which he 
was a respectable member, in vindi- 
cation of the wild predictions of the 
pitiable lunatic Brothers. This how- 
ever may be considered only as an 
exception to the general rule above 
stated, and it is truly mortif:ing to 
the pride of the human ivtellect, that 
the best and most accomplished is 
liable to perversions of various kinds. 

In the same class also may be put 
the late celebrated Rev. John Wes- 
ley, who though by no means a pro- 
found scholar, had certainly a respec- 
table portion of human learning. 
While perusing the journals published 
by him in the early part of his minis- 
try (of which there are some curious 
extracts in Bishop Warburton's ‘Doc- . 
trine of Grace’) all sober persons, I 
presume, will be disposed to attribute 
the miracles of various kinds which 
he relates respecting himself, to an 
over-heated imagination which pre- 
sented its delusions to his mind as real 
facts ; or to his ascribing to superna- 
tural operation, what might be ac- 
counted for by natural means. Let 
the reader take the following spect 
men:--“"My horse was exceeding lame. 
We could not discern what it was 
that was amiss, and yet he could 
scarce set his foot on the ground. 
My head ached more than it had 
done for some months (what I here 
aver is the naked fact, let every man 
account for it as he sees good). I then 
thought, cannot God heal either man 
or beast, by any means, or without 
any’ Immediately my weariness and 
head-ache ceased, aud my horses 
lameness, in the same tmstant. Nor 
did he halt any more either that day 
or the next.” Wesley's Journal from 
Oct. 27, 1748, to Nov. 17, 1746. Bp. 
Warburton on the Doctrine of Grace, 
p. 100. It is evident Mr. Wesley 
really thought that a miracle was 
wrought in behalf of himself and his 





* Mr, Halbed. 















horse, (for I give him credit for sin- 
cerity,) and accounts for it on this 
principle, that ‘God can heal by any 
means or without any.” This is true. 
He certainly can by his own imme- 
diate agency support humap life with- 
out the use of food. But does he 
therefore doit? Do we not find it 
necessary to prepare and use that 
mean which he graciously afiords us 
in the course of his providence, for 
the preservation of our fraii bodies ? 
He can by his own immediate energy 
stop in a moment the progress of dis- 
ease, and arrest the stroke of death. 
Instead of this, however, he has com- 
muuicated a healing virtue to medi- 
cine, and enables the physician to 
acquire skill in order to administer it. 
He can by his own immediate energy 
cause a barren field to produce a 
plentiful crop of cornu. But the hus- 
bandman who should trust to such a 
miraculous operation, ou the maxim 
of Mr. Wesley, that God can work 
with any means or without any, aud 
on this presumption neglect to pre- 
pare the ground and sow the precious 
secd, would be justly deemed bereft 
of his senses. Is there not an anelogy 
between the works of nature, and the 
dispensations of grace >? In both the 
Almighty operates by general laws, 
from which he does not deviate, but 
for important reasons founded in infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness. As Mr 
Wesley advanced in life and his en- 
thusiasm abated, I believe it will be 
found that miraculous operations de- 
clined iu an exact proportion. His 
present followers in general more- 
over, by no means run into the ex- 
travagancies of some of their prede- 
cessors. Greater attention, I am told, 
is paid tothe qualifications of their 
preachers, and their mode of preach- 
ing is more sober and practical. 
Chere is indeed, | think, ground to 
hope, that many of them will even- 
tually become advocates for the pure, 
rational religion of the gospel, without 
losing their zeal for the instruction 

salvation of the lower classes of 
the community. 


“A consummation this devoutly to be 
wished.” 


Enthusiasts make religion consist, 
hot in a rational, practical, vital prin- 
ciple in the soul, displaying its reality 
and power at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances, by disposing men to an 
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uniform, consistent course of Chris- 
tian obedience, but in certain internal 
impressions and feelings which they 
ascribe to supernatural influence, 
These feelings however are known to 
be as much affected by the state of 
the animal spirits, and “ the false 
creations proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed brain,” as is the barometer 
by the changes of the atmosphere. 
My attention has been particularly 
directed to the subject of religious 
enthusiam, by a letter lately written 
to a respectable friend of mine, and 
sent to me with a request to make 
such observations as the perusal of it 
might suggest. ‘The writer is a zeal- 
ous advocate for tie divine mission of 
JoannaSouthcott. Afterthe very iuter- 
esting account you gave of this pre- 
tended prophetess in your Repository 
of January last, (p. 58 couducting her 
to her death-bed and the silent grave, 
one would naturally conceive, that 
all the sanguine expectations of her 
deluded discipies were buried with 
her to be revived no more. It appears 
however that this is not the case. ()n 
the best information | have been abie 
to acquire respecting this woman, I 
am satisfied, she was rather an en- 
thusiast than an «tmpostor, that she 
was herself deceived hy the delusions 
of her own fancy, and did not attempt 
wilfully to deceive others. Her san- 
guine followers, however, implicitly 
received her heavenly mission, with- 
out any proofs to justify her preten- 
sions. She claimed to be the woman 
described in the 12th chapter of the 
Revelation of John. ‘This appears to 
be a symbolical representation of the 
Christian church in great diguity and 
honour. That Joanna should mistake 
this symbolical figure for a real wo- 
man, and fancy herself to be the per- 
sou hereby meant, is a matter of no 
surprise. Enthusiasin is a species of 
insanity, and many of the residents in 
St. Luke's and Bedlam have fancied 
themselves kings, emperors, queens 
and princesses, yea, Jesus Christ, 
and some even the Almighty bimself. 
The subject of wonder and regret is, 
that there should be others who took 
Joanna's word for the character she 
assumed, who eagerly embraced the 
ravings of a religious lunatic for divine 
inspiration, and who being thus de- 
luded, contributed to humour her de- 
lusions. What was there however 
in her appearance, by which they 
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could recognixe the description of 
“ the woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars,’ Rey. xii. ? This symbolical 
woman represented as having a child, 
suggests to Joanna Southcott the wild 
notion that this also would be fulfilled 
in herself by supernatural influence, 
in the 65th year of her age, and that 
she should bring forth the illustrious 
son whoin she supposed to be referred 
to in the prophecy. ‘‘reat expecta- 
tions were hereby raised among her 
followers. The period they thought 
was near, when they “ the saints 
would inherit the earth,” and some 
of them had already fixed on the 
pleasant habitations in which they 
should reside. The critical time came, 
when, however, instead of having the 
promised Shiloh, the prophetess finds 
her end approaching, and expresses 
her apprehensions that she had been 
labouring under a delusion with re- 
spect to her inspiration and prophe- 
cies being divine. In this awful and 
unexpected situation, she must appear 
to every feeling mind as an object of 
tender pity. Her mental disease being 
somewhat abated, she could not but 
sensibly feel the uneasy * reflection, 
that she had been greatly deceived 
herself, and instrumental in deceiving 
others. She dies, but even her death 
with the circumstances attending and 
succeeding it, has not opened the eves 
of some, at least, of her old followers, 
and convinced them of their having 
been the dupes of their own implicit 
credulity. 

‘The writer of the letter before me 
declares, “ it has pleased God to give 
me as it were immediately from him- 
self many manifest proofs of the truth 
of Joanna Southcott'’s works.” These 
however he does not specify, but 
speaking of his son he says, “ Our 
blessed Lord many times appeared to 
him in the eighth and ninth years of 
his age, and among other things de- 
clared to him, that himself dictated 
to J. S. what she should write. In 
addition to this, my son has also, 
when she has been writing, frequently 
seen our Lord standing by her, and 
communicating to her what she should 
pen down.” fle maintains that the 
prophetess had really a child, but 
that “it was purely spiritual, not- 
withstanding its having a human bo- 
dy,” and that “she must have carried 
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this child into heaven in the wom) 
of the soul, in order that she might 
there be delivered.” Is this writer to 
be classed among the materialists or 
immaterialists > I shatl add one ex- 
tract more. “It is my firm belief 
that this her child will return at the 
appointed time to this earth in a visi- 
ble form, and will fill the throne of 
David in Jerusalem, and there sit and 
govern all nations ; and this is none 
other than the incarnation of the 
Holy Ghost or the Comforter, whom 
Christ declared that he would send 
to his disciples, that he might abide 
with them for ever.” 

Some positions are so very absurd 
and extravagant, that it would bea 
waste of time to attempt confuting 
them. This is the case, think, with 
respect to the reveries of Joanna 
Southcott and her followers. ‘To rea- 
son with such persons, who suppose 
themselves to be under the guidance 
of divine inspiration, and to hold 
daily supernatural intercourse with 
heaven, would be as ineffectual as 
recommending composure of mind 
toa man in the delirium of a fever. 
To guard others however against de- 
lusions of this kind, let them consider 
what ground they have to expect that 
God will, by his immediate influence, 
communicate to them the knowledge 
of these doctrines which are contained 
in his written word, or any other re- 
ligious truths not to be therein found, 
or the meaning of such obscure pro- 
phecies, as the events only to which 
they refer, were designed to eluci- 
date. We are indeed encouraged to 
hope for ali needful divine aid, if we 
devoutly pray for it to the Father of 
lights, in our sincere endeavours to 
know the will of God, in arduous 
duties, in perplexing difficulties, in 
pressing temptations and heavy afilic- 
tions, as our several cases and circum- 
stances may require. ‘To expect more 
than this, to expect to be favou 
with immediate individual revelations 
and celestial visions, like some of 
inspired prophets of old, is ground- 
less presumption. 

Let me present to the reader a 8e- 
rious inquirer after religious truth, 
and introduce to him certain a 
tions of Christians, that he might 
examine their respective pretensions, 
in order to attain the important object 


he has in view. Behold, some Nd. 
before him who begin with ex 














ing reason from the province of reli- 
gion, and at the same time plead for 
supernatural communications of reli- 
gious knowledge, in the present day. 
The inquirer admits that unassisted 
human reason could not have made 
the glorious discoveries of the gospel. 
But however imperfect as a guide to 
religious truth our reason may be 
wheu left to itself, and however de- 
praved by. original corruption some 
may represent it, he asks, by what 
other principle than our reasoning fa- 
culty, can we determine the divine 
authority of any revelation proposed 
to us, and by comparing together the 
several parts of the records containing 
it, the doctrines and duties by which 
it is distinguished? He is answered 
perhaps by a thousand tongues, the 
inward teaching of the spirit ; this is 
an infallible guide, while human rea- 
son is an ignis fatuus which will surely 
lead those astray who trust to it. The 
inquirer remarks, what the spirit of 
God teaches must be true; but how 
shall l know who among you have 
this guide? In the number of you 
Whitfieldites, Wesleyans, and peace- 
able Quakers who present yourselves 
laying claim to this inward infallible 
teaching, | observe pious, benevolent, 
worthy characters, though your reli- 
gious sentiments differ. 1 cannot be- 
lieve that any of you of this descrip- 
tion will fail of meeting with the di- 
vine acceptance, and of becoming 
members of the heavenly kingdom. 
As to your claims however of the in- 
fallible teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
| ask, would the spirit of truth teach 
Calvinism to you of the first denomi- 
nation of Christians, Arminianism to 
the second, and the passive system 
_ of George Fox to the third? Two of 
these classes must be mistaken, and 
how amIto know with which the 
truth lies? If either of you were en- 
dowed with the supernatural gifts of 
the apostles and first Christians, and 
Were enabled to work open and une- 
{uivocal miracles as they did, I should 
think myself bound to receive the re- 
ligious system of a person who gave 
such decisive proofs of his heavenly 
mission, persuaded that the God of 
truth would not thus sanction false- 
ood. Not perceiving however in any 
of you those “ signs and wonders and 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, with which the Lord bore 
them witness,” Heb, ii. 4, I cannot 
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see that it would be any degree of 
presumption to examine your respec~ 
tive systems as the opinions of unin- 
spired and fallible men, to bring them 

to the ordeal of reason and scripture, 

and to admit or reject them as they 

may be found to stand or shrink from 

this test. 

To this decision would the serious 
inquirer come, on the review of the 
pretensions of every sect that ‘ever 
appeared in the Christian world. 

t is not sufficiently considered by 
many professors of Christianity, that 
however necessary the supernatural 
gifts of the spirit and miraculous ope- 
rations were, at the original propaga- 
tion of the gospel, they are now su- 
verseded by the writings of the New 

estament. ‘To these must the Chris- 
tian have recourse if he would “ know 
the truth as it isin Jesus.” By sin- 
cerity and diligence in our researches, 
with fervent prayer to our heavenly 
Father for all needful assistance, and 
a readiness to do whatever we per- 
ceive he has enjoined us in his word, 
we take the best, the only proper 
method indeed, of discovering pure, 
Christian truth, the genuine fruit of 
which are fervent piety to Gor and 
unfeigned love and good-will » men, 
With an enlightened mind,’ rational, 
well-established faith, ar a “ con- 
science void of offence,’ we shall be 
guarded against the /everies of en- 
thusiasm, the gloom of superstition 
and the cunning arts of religious 
fraud, and have a safe guidein the 
way of righteousness and peace to the 
future kingdom of everlasting light, 
life and happiness. 

—— 

Stir, July 30, 1815. 

HE Abbé Gregoire, quoted in 

your Review, (p. 184) attributes 
“ The error of the Universalists,” as 
he calls the doctrine of the Final Res- 
toration, to two writers who can 
hardly be correctly classed with them. 
The first is Pucctus, well known by 
his controversies with Socinus, and of 
whom Bayle gives the following ac- 
count :— 

«“ Francis Puccius, born at Florence, 
of an illustrious family, forsook the 
Church of Rome, when he came to 
examine the disputes about religion 
which arose ih Calvin's time. Hewas 
then at Lyons. He went into England 
and studied Divinity at Oxford, and 
then at London. erwards he re 
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moved into Switzerland, where he had 
a dispute with Socinus about the state 
of the first man {whether he were na- 
turally immortal’). Yet, ** the magis- 
trates of Basil expelled him for his 
other} opinions. He returned to 
ndon, {in the reign of Llizabeth, | 
where he was imprisoned, on account 
of his doctrine. Being set at liberty, 
he removed into the Netherlands and 
challenged Socinus to a verbal dis- 
ute. They disputed several times in 
Poland, in the presence of the church of 
Cracow, but could not agree. W here- 
upon Puccius breaking with the secta- 
ries of that country, followed some 
persons who studied Magic, and went 
with them to Prague, where he re- 
turned into the Roman Communion, 
He was burnt at Rome [apparently, as 
a magician}. The principal doctrine 
that he was fond of, was that good 
people should be saved even though 
they were Pagans.” Iu a note, Bayle 
describes Osiander as attributing to 
Puccius the opinion “ in esse omnibus 
naturaliter hance facultatem,ut possint et 
velint salvi fieri etiam absque scrutinio 
questionum theologicarum.” The title 
of Puccius’s book given by the Abbé as 
published in 1592,( p. 184, note) certain- 
ly expresses no more than the Universal 
Redemption ofan Armiuian who might 
not believe in the Universal Restoration. 

Still less does this appear to have 
been the doctrive of ‘Thomas Cuppe, 
(p. 184) whose treatise is now before 
me, in the translation of 1751. It has 
the following title, “ Heaven open to 
all men, or a theological treatise, in 
which, without unsettling the practice 
of religion, is solidly proved by scrip- 
ture and reason, that all men shall be 
saved or made finally happy.” 3d Ed. 
In an Advertisement the original is 
attributed to “ an eminently pious, 
learned and dignified Divine; from 
among Whose papers the manuscript 
was obtained.” 

The doctrine of this book is quite 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
Universalists, which connects guilt 
with suffering and consigns to the 
discipline of a future life those who 
remain unsanctified in the present. 
The author rejects all notions of future 
punishment, unless as it may consist 
2 a diminution of reward. He says, 
_“ God, in creating mankind, des- 
tined it to heaven without its partici- 
pation; and when Jesus Christ came 


to redeem men from sin, he opened 
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heaven again to them, without their 
co-operating in it; so that there re. 
mains no necessity to ask of God the 
grace of redemption, which he has 
already accorded to us of his free 
mercy, but it is uecessary to ask of 
lim the grace of superabundance, that 
we may merit the degree of happiness 
which will be the cousequences of it, 
and which constitute the different 
mansions that are im the house of God. 
We ought to be afraid to sin; because 
sin deprives us of that grace of super- 
abundance ; makes us lose the infinite 
advantages that are the effects of it, 
and renders us liable to such temporal 
punishments as we ought to fear.” 
(Pp. 50, 51.) 

‘The attthor is frequently not a little 
mystical in the old and new, the spirit- 
ual and naturalman. Yet ifthe Abbé 
Gregoire had read the work, | wonder 
that he could describe it, as “ a dull 
pamphlet” or as maintaining the doc- 
trine ofthe Universalists. ‘This author 
is indeed too eccentric to be generally 
dull. Among other vagaries he be- 
wilders himself in the Apocalypse, to 
discoveranew Anttehrist, and thus ex- 
plains “ the 14th verse of the 12th 
Chapter of that mysterious Book :"— 

“The great Kagle (that is Jesus 
Christ,) has forced the prey of Satan 
out of his hands. ‘The two wings ot 
that Lagle, are the grace of redemp- 
tion, and the grace of superabundance. 
‘The mystical woman is the new-man, 
the inward-man, the spiritual-man. 
‘The place of the woman is the mortal 
body. The wilderness is this lower 
world, which, compared to the world 
of the other life, is a real wilderness 
because of the small number of its 
inhabitants. The serpent is the old- 
man, the natural-man, the body of sin. 
The four ditterent times during which 
the woman is nourished in the wilder- 
ness are the different portions of human 
life.” (P. 96.) 

Such are some of the novel specula- 
tions of this “ eminently learned, pious 
and dignified Divine,” as his English 
translater denominates Thomas Cuppe- 
This translation produced in 1752, “A 
candid examination of that celebrat 
piece of sophistry entitled Heaven oper 
to all Men, in a letter to a gentleman 
in town.” The anonymous author of 
this pamphlet thus describes the 
gion of London in his time, “| vey 
reason to believe that a third part ! 
not more, of all in this great metro 











is, above the common level, are in- 
fected either with deism, Arianism, or 
the impieties of Socenus.” (P. 5. om 
Yet he is not thoroughly orthodox, 
for he controverts Cuppe’s “ doctrine 
that the sin of Adam might coudemn 
his descendants to eterual misery,” as 
not less “ repugnant to reason and 
the goodness and mercy of God,” than 
“even predestination and reprobation.” 
(P. 23.) On this question he adopts 
(p. 25) the scriptural criticisms of 
“a very learned author, Mr. Taylor, 
of Norwich.” Yet (p. 41) he appears 
to have agreed with Dodwell in his 
notion of immortality acquired by bap- 
tism, and to have been a member of 
the same church. He says, “ | own 
indeed that men, by a lawful baptism 
are restored to the favour of God, as 
much as if Adam had not sinned; be- 
cause the guilt of their corruption (if 
it may properly be termed guilt) is 
washed away in that sacred laver of 
regeneration.” 

This letter is dated London, January 
26, 1752.—In a Postscript the writer 
mentions with approbation “ a late 
French pamphlet, entitled Eternité des 
peines,” and controverts “ The Lay- 
man’s letter to his friend in the coun- 
try,” which appears to have been a 
vain attempt to shew, that “ Heaven 
open to all Men admits of a temporal 
punishment after death.” ‘The Post- 
script conciudes with an unqualified 
assertion, “‘of the eternity of future 
misery,” supported chiefly by the sup- 
posed case of Judas and the hypo- 
thesis “ that God designs to continue 
arace of beings, such as men are, 
throughout the ages of eternity,’ and 
that there can. be no “ motive so 
powerful to prevent their misery as to 
shew them thousands, of a like kind, 
actually groaning under eternal tor- 
ments as the consequence of their im- 
pieties.” This view of the ways of 
God to man, the author of the Candid 

nation, so reconciles to his idea 
of the divine character, as to close his 
work with the assertion that it “ is not 
only not improper or unjust in the Go- 
vernor of the Creation, but a mark of 
the greatest wisdom and a proof of the 


greatest goodness |” 
IGNOTUS. 


— 

Str, Sidmouth, Ang. 2, 1815. 
Ec you think the following just and 
benevolent sentiments of the late 


Bishop Horne, worthy a place in your 


Bishop Horne, on the Duty of considering the Poor. 


liberal Miscellany, a constant reader 
will be happy in secing them inserted. 


B. 


The Duty of considering the Poor. 

‘The inequality of mankind is a plain 
and undeniable matter of fact: nor 
does it happen occasionally, in this or 
that age, in this or that country: it is 
universal, and in the present state of 
things, unavoidable.—W hat, then, will 
be the first consideration with a rich 
man, when he sees a poor one? If he 
have a clear head and a good heart, 
will he not reason in some such man- 
ner as the following? 

God has given the earth to the chil- 
dren of men, for the support of all. 
While [I abound, why does this man 
want? Plainly, that we may bear 
one another's burdens; that my abun- 
dance may supply his need, may alle- 
viate his distress, may help to sustain 
the affliction under which he groans; 
that I may take off his load of woe, 
and he take off the superfluity of my 
wealth; that so the stream, now 
broken and turbid, may again find its 
level, and flow pure and tranquil. 
Otherwise, if he be suffered thus to 
carry on his shoulders through life the 
weight of this misery, should he mur- 
mur and complain, would it not be 
with some colour of justice, and must 
not | in some measure be answerable 
for his so doing? We are formed by 
the same Artificer, of the same mate- 
rials; our trust is in the same Saviour, 
and we must stand before the same 
judge; yet there are, on my side, 
health, affluence and joy ; on his, sick- 
ness, indigence and sorrow: I have 
enough to supply every want that 
luxury itself can fancy; while he has 
not wherewithal to support his family, 
or tosupport hisown huuger. Surely, 
for this very end were riches bestowed 
upon me, and not without a design is 
this poor object thrown in my way, 
that [ might use them right, and jus- 
tify the wavs of Providence. The in. 
equality of nature shall be rectified b 
religion. ‘This man shall have as muc 
as he needs; and | can enjoy no more. 
He shall not want while | have to 
spare. God, who has given to man, 
delights that man should give: and he 
who gives most does most resemble his 
Maker. 

Nor let the rich imagine that what 
they thus give is thrown away, or 
given to those who can make noreturn : 
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let them not grudge to bestow some 
part of their wealth on the poor—they 
bestow it on those, to whom, uuder 
Ciod, they owe the whole. For what, 
I beseech you, is the nature of society * 
Is it composed only of the noble and 
opulent? Did you ever hear or read 
of one that was so composed? ‘Such 
a society could not subsist for a week. 
As the members of it would not work, 
they could not eat. Of what value 
were your estatesin the country, if the 
poor did not cultivate them? Of what 
account the riches of the nobleman or 
the gentleman, if they must want the 
comforts, and even the necessaries of 
life? The king himself is served by 
the field,” and, without the labours of 
the husbandman must starve iu his 
palace. The world depends for sub- 
sistence on the plough, the sickle and 
the flail. To what purpose ware- 
houses of merchandise in the city? 
Who but the poor will submit to the 
drudgery of exporting our own com- 
modities, and importing others in re- 
turn? Nay, by whom but the poor 
could they be prepared either for con- 
sumption at home, or exportation 
abroad; could they be manufactured 
from the first to last; could they be 
brought and lodged in the warehouses 
of the merchant; could such ware- 
houses be built and fitted to receive 
them ° 

Mankind, in short, constitute one 
vast body, to the support of which 
every member contributes his share; 
and by all of them together, as by so 
many greater and lesser wheels in a 
machine, the business of the public is 
carried on, its necessities are served, 
and its very existence is upholden. In 
this body, we may truly say, that the 
lowest and least honourable members 
are as necessary as any others. Indeed, 
they have in one sense a more abun- 
dant honour ; for though the head be, 
without ali doubt, a more noble part 
than either the feet or the hands, yet 
what would soon be the fate of the 
best head in the world if these its ser- 
vants should cease to minister to it? 
The rich, therefore, cannot live alone 
without the poor; and they never sup- 
port the poor but the poor have first 
supported them. And should they be 
permitted to perish by whom we all 
live? Forbid it prudence and grati- 
tude, as well as philosophy and reli- 


Henee it appears that the inequality 
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of mankind is not the effect of chanee 
but the ordinance of heaven, by whose 
appointment some imust command, 
while others obey; some must labour 
while others direct; some must be 
rich while others are poor. For the 
common good, however, the rich 
must, in various ways, help the poor, 
and to those who are unwilling to do 
it, it may be justly observed, 

“It might have pleased God that 
you should have been poor—but this 
is not all—it may please him that you 
shall be so: and hard would you 
esteem it, in such a case, not then to 
experience the benevolence you are 
now invited to display.” 


Rules to enable Persons to be hind to the 
Poor. 

Let every person lay aside a certain 
proportion of his income for charitable 
purposes ; and let it be ever after sa- 
cred to those uses. A bank of this 
kind would enable a man to answer 
bills of considerable amount ai first 
sight,which otherwise not being ablete 
do, or at least not without great incon- 
venience, many opportunities of suc- 
couring the distressed must neecs be 
lost. ‘The money being once appro- 
priated, he feels not the loss, nor grudges 
the payment when demanded. ‘Thus 
is he always giving, and has always 
sumething to give. 

Practise economy with a view €0 
charity—though in the present siafe 
of society, it be uot necessary that the 
opulent should sell their possessions, 
and divide their produce among the 
indigent, or that persons of all ranks 
and conditions should live in the same 
style; yet, surely, no.one can survey 
the world, as it goes now among US, 
without being of opinion that some- 
thing (and that very far from inconst- 
derable) something, | say, might be re- 
trenched from the expenses of building, 
something from those of furniture, some- 
thing from. those of dress, something 
from those of the table, something from 
those of diversions and amusements, 
public and private, for the relief of 
those who have neither a cottage to 
inhabit, garments to cover them, brea 
to eat, medicine to heal them, nor any 
one circumstance in life to lighten 
their load of misery, or cheer their 
sorrowful souls, in the day of calamity 
and affliction. 

Of the poor, some 
willing to work. 


are both able and 
When these are 














forced to beg, because no one will 
hire them to dig, their lot is truly piti- 
able. The most excellent mode of 
shewing charity to such, is by finding 
them employment, which at once re- 
lieves their wants, and preserves them 
from temptation. 

Days of peace particularly should be 
days of improvement. Designs of 
public utility should be forthwith en- 
tered upon. The encouragement of 
manufactures, the establishment of new 
fisheries in different parts of the king- 
dom, the cultivation of waste lands, 
of which (strange to tell!) there are 
thousands of acres lying within a few 
miles of the metropolis—these are the 
objects which rival statesmen should 
unite to prosecute. Let us hope we 
shall live to see the day when they 
willdoso. “Inthe multitude of the 
peopie is the strength of the king.” 
Provide employment and you will never 
want people, nor will those people 
want food. Hands will flock where 
there is work to be done; and between 
working and eating the connexion is 
indissoluble. 

In the second class of the poor may 
be ranked those who are able to work, 
but not willing. These compose a 
band very formidable to society. ‘To 
meintain them in idleness is to make 
them every day more idle. ‘They must 
be inured to labour by wholesome 
discipline. You cannot shew them a 
grevter kindness. 

With respect to the third class of 
the poor, such, [ mean, as are willing, 
but not able to work; it is evident 
that they must be provided for by the 
kind contributions of the rich. To 
such support they have a claim as fel- 
low-creatures, and as those whose bet- 
ter days have been spent in the service 
of the community. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the 
_ the Lord will delivef him in 
ime of trouble. The Lord will pre- 
serve him and keep him alive, and he 
shall be blessed in the earth. ‘The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the 
bed of languishing; thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness.” 

 — Fa 

Dr. Walker's call to the Quakers, not 
to think evil of one another, because of 

their different opinions. 
Bond Court, Walbrook, 

10, viii, Mo. 1815. 

Betoven Frienns | 
HEREVER your lot may be 
cast, in a world where all the 
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temporal affairs of society rest upon 
the support of the sword, where the 
worship even, at least the social wor- 
ship, of the Supreme Being is also 
every where reduced to the forms of 
human regulation and rested on the 
same authority, ve are necessarily se- 
parated, very much separated, from 
the people around you. We are con- 
scious, if really Quakers, that the 
principle which we hold is the truth, 
must be the true religion throughout 
the universe. In all the regulations of 
man respecting worship, the ‘Theistic 
principle though often obscured is 
never extinguished or abandoned; 
and even our own public profession 
(of silent worship) derived from the 
sect of Seekers in the century before 
last, though the most simple and 
sublime of all that yet exist and of any 
we find recorded in all the pages of 
history, @oes yet as modified by the 
ecclesiastical regulations of the Friends 
in some measure participate of the su- 
perstitions of the Gentiles. ‘The fol- 
lowers of Moses even and Mahomet as 
well as the worshipers of Jesus, do 
with us most obviously, all of them 
belong to the Gentile World. The 
Quaker who is established in his con- 
vincement of the pure principle pro- 
fesssed by his sect, is separated from 
the idolatry of the nations. Ile cannot 
yield to those superstitious, even, 
which many of his brethren observe. 
t'e may be obliged even in conscience 
to retire from the place where they 
assemble together under the profession 
of waiting upon the Supreme; but 
where the sanctuary is polluted by the 
attendance being coerced, is often, 
perhaps, polluted by idolatrous re- 
verence of the creature, by awful 
adoration of the high places there 
erected. Many of his brethren may 
rejoice in the hope of sitting down in 
the kingdom with Abraham, with 
Isaac, and with Jacob; of being of the 
number of redeemed from the earth, 
not defiled with women, &c. Rev. xiv. 
4,—may hear with devout emotion, 
in songs of Zion chaunted from the 
high places, the extatic renewal of the 
promises of these beatitudes. Others 
would not have the presumption in 
looking forward beyond the grave, to 
maintain, that sublunary relationships 
are there to be continued, that the 
elect are to be received into Abraham's 
bosom, with Isaac and Jacob, and the 
twelve tribes of Israel, who,.we wee 
remewber, were the progeny af J 
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by two sisters, the daughters of Laban, 
and their servant maids, whatever may 
become of Ishmael and Esau and their 
offspring and of ali the other families 
of tne earth. ‘They will not from the 
circumstance of themselves or their 
compantous passe their years in an 
unmarried state, reckon upon being 
therefore admitted as celibataires, re- 
deemed from the earth along with the 
ok ascetics, the mouks, the popes, 
and the priests of Rome to join the 
voice of the harpers to harp with their 
haeps on the Mount Zion. If in se- 
crecy or sileuce they sometimes aspire 
to “ do justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly,” are they vot engaged in all 
that is required of them? Let us then 
not think evil one of another because 
of our dilterent opinions. 

It is not every one that has had the 
sincerity of his opinions brought to 
the test, which the appearance of death 
staring a man in the face is supposed to 
afford. If this test be a true one, then 
L know that those opinions are sincere 
which make so many of my former 
companions and cordial friends now 
look shily on me; but, in so doing, 
they may think they only follow the 
prescription of an apostle to a lady, as 
he terms her, John, Epist. 2. At 
Grand Cairo, in 1801, from the cir- 
cumstance of my having let my beard 
grow, whicl fashion some of the 
French savans had adopted, a number 
of Turks and Arnhauts took me for a 
Frenchman, laid hold of me, and 
dragged or pushed me to the citadel. 
An Arnhaut rudely forcing me through 
a lonely part of the castle, where | was 
horror-stricken with the idea of being 
shat up, and being forgotten and dying 
of hunger in one of the dungeons, | 
thought of Jesus and George Fox, 
who were, in my estimation very si- 
milar characters, though certain fol- 
lowers of the latter have suppressed 
some of his mistaken or fanatical ex- 
pressions ; an art which the fishermen 
of Galilee, the tax-gatherer, even, and 
the physician seem, from their writ- 
ings, to have been too simple for. 
Those estimable men, thought I, had 
something to support them when laid 
hold of; their noble enthusiasm. I 
have only the consciousness of inno- 
cence in wandering about alone to 
— my curiosity; which I had 

¢ in direct opposition to the advice 
of Desgevettes, vsician to the Armée 
de 2 Orient, other friends. My 





horrors even seemed to me rather 
diminished than increased, when the 
Arnhaut pushed me into a capacious 
but dark stable, and I thought he was 
probably going to assassinate me im. 
mediately. A superb Arab (charger 
stood caparisoved in the centre of it. 
In one corner of it there was a glim- 
mering light. ‘The fellow drove me 
to it with a thwack of his firelock 
on my shoulders. Synchronously 
or simultaneously with the blow, 
arose hope in my breast. | sprung 
up a rumous staircase through 
which the light issued to the guard- 
room, whence the commanding officer 
eventually released me. 
FAREWELL. 
— 

Srr, Aug. 20, 1815. 

LING a constant reader of your 

Journal, | was not a little sur- 
prised to find that the Quakers’ last 
annual Kpistle, (p. 4534 recognises in 
very plain terms several of the leading 
doctrines which distinguish Unitarians 
from other classes of Christians. For, 
these doctrines appear to be expressly 
opposed to those contained in their 
l.pistle for 1810, (See vol. v. p. 365, ) for 
objecting to which, and on similar 
grounds, your pages have informed 
us, that one of their members, Mr. 
Thomas Foster, was excommunicated, 
or as they choose to express it, du- 
owned, 

Whether the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, as a body, has changed its 
view of those doctrines since it issued 
the Epistle for 1810, or since it con- 
firmed the excommunication above 
alluded to in 1814; or whether no 
correct inference can be drawn re- 
specting its principles from the lan- 
guage it uses, seems from any com- 
parison of those Epistles with each 
other difficult to ascertain. But that 
they are’ really contradictory, 4 very 
brief review of them may suffice to 
shew. 

The Epistle for 1810 says, “ The 
more we can abide under a sense of 
our own wants, the readier and 
more earnestly shall we apply for 
to him upon whom help is laid. The 
Epistle does not directly say who 
meant by these expressions. But as it 
afterwards intimates the propriety | 
“endeavouring to apply” to Christ 
“ in secret supplication,” there can 
be much doubt who was inte 
be described, on the one hand as # 











object of prayer, and on the other, as 
receiving help from another, Soon 
after Christ is termed, inconsisientl) 
enough with his needing help from 
another, “ a lowly-minded though om- 
nipotent Saviour.’ Aud according to 
this Epistle it was Christ who “ en- 
dowed us by nature” with “ the ta- 
lents” we enjoy, “ however great,” as 
well as with the more excellent gifts 
of his holy spirit. . 

Whereas the Epistle of the present 
year declares, that “ it is to the Lord 
Almighty that we are indebted for the 
blessing of existence, for the means of 
redemption, and for that lively hope 
of immortality which comes by 
Jesus Christ ;’ that “it is from 
this holy source [the Lord Almighty | 
that every enjoyment both spiritual aud 
temporal flows.’ Aud instead of incul- 
cating the propriety of “ endeavouring 
tu apply —to him upon whom help is 
laid—in secret supplication,” this L:pis- 
tle enjoins the duty of secret prayw 
* to the Almighty for preservation from 
the temptations with which” we “ are 
encompassed ;''--** to offer all” our “ na- 
tural powers, and every intellectual 
attainment to the service of the same 
Lord, and patiently to persevere ina 
course of unremitting obedience to the 
Divine will.” 

The compilers of this Epistle appear 
tohave been impressed with the im- 
portance of inculcating these truths on 
those whom they addressed. ‘They 
return to the subject again, and con- 
clude by saying, “ Let us ever re- 
member, that if we obey the Divine 
commandments, we shall do all tothe 
glory of God ; we shall always acknow- 
ledge that it is of his mercy if we ever 
become partakers of the unspeakable 
privilege of the true disciples of Him 
who * died for all, that they that live, 
should heuceforth not live unto thenm- 
selves, but unto him that died for them, 
aud rose again.’ 2Cor.v. 15. 
lf any member of the Society of 
Friends who may see these observa- 
tions, should imagine the above pas- 
sages can be reconciled to each other, 

have no doubt from your wonted im- 
partiality, but you will readily insert 
any pertient explanation of these ap- 
parent inconsistencies and contradic- 
ons, 

l am yours, &c. 


AN INQUIRER. 


/ <P 





Dr. Zach. Grey.—Canne's Bible. 


Srr, 
J SHALL be obliged if any of your 

‘orrespondents can inform we as 
to the author of an anonynious pam- 
pliet, the title of which I give at leagth, 
It is as follows—“* Causa Der contra 
Novatores, or God ever present with, 
God ever propiteous to his people — 
ln answer to Christ ever present, &c. 
by Dr. Hughes—Christ the great pro- 
pitiation by Mr. Wilson—printed for 
J. Noon, at the White Liart, in Cheap- 
side, 1747."—Lhe writer is a Unitarian 
and in treating his subject, is remark- 
ably clear and cogent. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
Be Git 
= 

SIR, Aug. 9, 1815. 

WISH Mr. Evans, (p. 419) had 

been furnished with the name of 
Dr. Grey's work quoted by Mr, 
Brook, whose “ History of the 
Puritans” 1 have not seen. It is pro- 
bably sparing of refercuces, like too 
many moderu compilations. 

Dr. Zaghary Grey was a clergyman 
of high monarchical principles. ire 
died in 1766 at the age of 80, and has 
a place in Mr. Nichols’s “ Literary 
ilistory of the Lighteenth Century,” as 
the author of nearly thirty publica- 
tions. Among these have been dis- 
tinguished “ Hudibras with Notes,” 
and “ an Examination of Neal's bis- 
tory of the Puritans.” Both works 
sufficiently discover his aversion to 
any semblance of Nonconformit,. and 
his prejudice against Noncouformists. 
As Canne is not in the index to the 
notes, he is probably mentioned in one 
of the volumes of the Examination. 
Wherever the passage quoted by Mr. 
jrook is to be found, it will, | am 
persuaded, appear to have been one 
instance of the prejudice whi h, after 
some attention to his writings, 1 have 
attributed to Dr. Grey. 
! never met with a biogrephy of 

Canne, but from Wood, Athen. Oxon, 
i. 637, & ii. 629) under the articies 
John Ball and Marchmout Needham, 
we learn that in 1642 he was “ the 
leader of the English Brownists at 
Amsterdam” and author of two pub- 
licatious, ** A necessity of separation 
from the Church of Laglind, proved 
by the Nonconformisis’ principles,” 
and “ A stay °gainst straying, to 
prove the unlaw fulness of hearing the 
Ministers of the Church of England,” 
Caune must have returued to Logland 
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in or before 1650, when W ood describes 
him as succeeding Needham in “ his 
place of writing the weekly news in 
the time of Richard.” He is not named 
in Calamy'’s Account or Continuatton. 
Probably he returned to Holland at 
the Restoration. 

Lewis, in his “ Ulistory of the Eng- 
lish ‘Translations,’ (p. 341) mentions 
an “edition of King James's” Bible in 
Svo. printed at Amsterdam 1664, with 
marginal notes, shewing the scripture 
to be the best interpreter of scripture.” * 
I have an edition in 12mo. London 
1608, when Caxne had probably been 
dead some years. ‘There is a preface 
to the reader signed John Canne, in 
which, though he appears in his teat 
to have followed the common transla- 
tion, he recommends one verbally li- 
teral, or as he expresses it “ the ori- 
ginal text of scripture rightly trans- 
lated, and as much as is possible, even 
word for word: without departing 
from the letter of scripture im the least. 
For it is necessary to preserve the 
letter entire, how tmconvenient, yea 
how absurd soever and harsh it may 
seem to men's carnal reason, because 
the foolishness vf God ts wiser than 
men.’ 

Yet Canne never professed to con- 
fine his publication to the bare text, as 
Dr. Grey supposed. He left such a 
profession to a modern society whose 
object deserved to be promoted by 
simplicity and godly sincerity, instead 
of the pretences of having received 
from King James's courtly translators 
the pure word of God and of circulating 
it, without note or comment, while every 
page of the book thus circulated, ex- 
poses the pious fraud. Canne has 
abridged the head lines and contents 
of chapters in the common bibles, 
without however omitting their doc- 
trinal leadings, for like King James's 
Divines, he can discover Christ every 
where in Solomon's Song, and his 





* Of this edition “ the title is within a 
Border, at the top of which is a representa- 
tion of the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai. On each side a pillar with a vine 
wreathed round it, and at the bottom an 
eagle with its wings stretched out, in the 
body of which is represented, as I suppose, 
Joseph's meeting his father and brethren, 
when they came into Egypt, alluding, I 
presume, to Exod. xix.4. On each side of 
the eagle's legs is priuted 1664." Lewis, 
Hist. p. 341, 





Canne'’s Bible. 





scriptural references are generally syy 
tematic.t In the contents of Psalm 
cxlix, he has omitted, on principle, 
“that power given to the Church to 
rule the consciences of men.” 

In executing his purpose it is pro. 
bable that Canne, like Priestley in 
arranging his Harmony, would avail 
himself of some “ mechanical contri- 
vance."+ He probably cut up two 
Bibles, “ leaving the bare text with- 
out binding or covers”!!! and thus 
produced a marvellous tale fitted to 
the taste of such a willing believer, 
on such a subject, as Dr. Grey. 

At the close uf Canne’s preface he 
expressed a design to publish, or to 
leave prepared for the press, “ an edi- 
tion of the Bible,” probably of his 
own translation, “ with large anno- 
tations.” Lewis supposes that this 
work never appeared. Some of your 





—— —_—___—— -_-—— 


+ Thus in Genesis Ist, God in the 
first verse, and Let us make man in the 
26th, are both explained by a reference to 
Johu v. 7, the fiction of the three heavenly 
witnesses, 


j “ I procured two printed copies of 
the gospels, aud having cancelled oue side 
of every sheet, I cut out all the separate 
histories, &e. in each gospel ; and having 
alarge table appropriated to that use, | 
placed all the corresponding parts oppo- 
site to each other, and in such an order, 
as the comparison of them, which when 
they were brought so near together, was 
exceedingly easy, directed. In this loose 
order the whole Harmony lay before mea 
considerable time, in which I kept review- 
ing it at my leisure, and changing the 
places of the several parts till I wasas 
well satisfied with the arrangement of 
them as the nature of the case would ad- 
mit. I then fixed the places of all these 
separate papers, by pasting them in the 
order in which they lay before me upoa 
different pieces of pasteboard, carefully 
numbered, and by this means also divided 
into sections. —I will ventare to say that 
by the help of such a mechanical cont 
vance as this, a person of a very moderate 
capacity, or critical skill, will have 29 
advantage over a person of the greatest 
genius and comprehension of mind with 
outit. For by this means, the things t 
be compared are brought under the eye 
at the same time, and may be remov 
from one situation to another without tre 
bie; so that every thing may be view 
toall possible advantage in every light, 
and nothing can escape, perplex oF dis- 
tract the attention.” Priestley’s Harmony 
1780. Pref. p. xvii. 











readers may be able to give a farther 
account of Canne, and to mention the 


year when he died. er 


—__ 
Sir, Aug. 12, 1815. 

N the work which I quoted (p. 

420. c. 2.) isa passage which shews 
how Mr. Fiennes (p. 430, c. 2.) might 
appear, in character, as a theologian 
in the Long Parliament. 

Sir P. Warwick (p. 299) says, “ In 
this year, (1664) in the west the 
king reduced that most important 
trading town, Bristol, which was gar- 
risoned by the parliament and com- 
manded by a gentleman, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Fiennes, who had more of the 
learning of the gownmen, (whether 
we consider them as lawyers or di- 
vines) than he had of the sword.” 

BREVIS. 
a 
Bristol, August 15, 1815. 
SIR, 

ft her reporter of the Proceedings 
of the Western Unitarian So- 
ciety held in Bristol, July last, (see 
Repository for that month, p. 459) 
speaking of Doctor Carpenter's pro- 
posal to the Committee of the Book 
Society for reprinting of ‘ works 
which might have great efficacy in 
weakening the influence of religious 
bigotry,” and particularly “ Bishop 
Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying and 
Whitby's Last Thoughts,” &c. which 
“ proposal was withdrawn on the re- 
presentation of Mr. Rowe and others,” 
—that the funds of the Society could 
_hot with propriety be applied to such 
an object, an allusion is made to “a 
gentleman who suggested that what 
could not be well done by the So- 
ciety, might by individuals; and that 
le liberally offered the loan of 1002. , 
towards accomplishing the object, if 
others could be found to unite in it.” 
As a friend to free inquiry, and wish- 
ing success to such an undertaking, 
cannot content myself by acting as 
directed by a note at the bottom of 
the above page. The subject deserves 
the attention of the liberal of all de- 
hominations of Christians. To that 
part of the community, and to the 
Worthy Doctor in particular, I sub 
mit—if it will not be the best way to 
discuss the subject more at large in 
your Repository, and to lay down 
some general outline for the formation 
*faclub or society for carrying not 
VOL. xX. ARB 
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only the present object into effect, 
but whose views shall from time to 
time be directed to similar subjects ? 

Were I to address myself to Dr, 
Carpenter for the name of the gentle- 
man alluded to for the purpose of ad- 
dressing myself to him on the subject, 
and to beg of the Doctor any plan he 
might have for effecting his views, 
and he should obligingly comply, still 
the business would rest between my- 
self and those two gentlemen : where- 
as, I think the subject is highly de- 
serving publicity, and _ therefore 
(through the mediuia of your Repos- 
itory) I beg to press this subject on the 
attention of gentlemen who may feel 
disposed to join in this laudable pur- 
suit. ‘Che Doctor, no doubt, will be 
so obliging as to give his plan and his 
opinion as to the necessary funds, &c. 
which I think will tend greatly to fa- 
cilitate the proposed end. I am Sir, 

ours respectfully, 
ee 
Str, Aug. 14, 1815. 
T is remarkable that the Reformer 
Wickliffe has been the innocent 
occasion of a legend as marvelous as 
those which Protestants impute to 
Papists. 

Exactly four centuries have now 
elapsed since the Council of Con- 
stance wreaked their puny vengeance 
on the Parson of Lutterworth by 
disinterring and consuming: his bones. 
“ Le Concile declare,” says L’ Enfant, 
1415, (i. 157) “ qu’ayant si par une 
information trés-exacte, que le dit 
Wiclef etoit mort hérétique obstiné, 
il condamne sa mémoire, et ordonne 
de déterrer ses os, si on peut les dis- 
cerner d'avec les os des fidelés, afin 
d'étre jettez a la voirie.” A Protestant 
divine, “ Dr. Hoyle, Professor of Di- 
vinity in Dublin College,” relates 
these wonderful circumstances as fol- 
lowing the execution of the Council's 
magnanimous decree. 

“ [cannot but signify to the world 
a strange accident not yet observed 
(in print) by any, and Which myself 
learned of the most aged inhabitants, 
and they, within a very few hands 
from the very eye-witnesses, and is 
a common tradition in all Latterworth. 
A child, finding one of Wickliffe’s- 
bones, which in haste was left or for- 
gotten, running with it to carry to 
the rest in the bonefire, broke his leg. 
Here was lex talionts, bone for bone 
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And to this day, for a perpetual mo- 
nument, in the very place where they 
burnt his bones, though the towns- 
meu, for their own profit, have often 
essayed to bring the water that way 
it never holds, but still makes a 
bank.” 

Dr. Hoyle very fairly furnished a 
Popish antagonist with this apology 
for legendary lore. For it is in “a 
rejoinder to Mr. Malone's reply con- 
cerning the Real Presence. P. 654.” 
Thus, at least, it is quoted in a“ His- 
tory of Popery,” republished 1736, 
(ii. 170) though I little expected to 
find such a Protestant marvel gravely 
repeated in a work written to expose 
the frauds and fables of the Romish 
Church. 

I should be glad to learn when Dr. 
Hoyle wrote, and if his strange acci- 
dents still furnish a winter's tale at 
Lutterworth ; also, whether the spot 
be known, by tradition, where the 
bones of Wickliffe were burnt, and 
from whence their ashes were scat- 
tered on a neighbouring stream. An 
impotent revenge, 


While yet along the stream of time his 
name 
Expanded flies and gathers all its fame! 


You probably have readers in Lutter- 
worth or the neighbourhood. 
SOCIUS. 
a 


Narrative of a recent Convert to Uni- 
tarianism. 

Sir, 
FEXUL abhorrence with which 

Christians of Unitarian senti- 
ments are generally regarded by their 
orthodox brethren, ought to operate 
as a very powerful motive to the ex- 
ercise of mutual candour and una- 
nimity. We are regarded by the 
generality of professing Christians 
us enemies to the gospel of Christ, 
us denying the Lord who bought us, 
and as striking at the very vitals of 
true religion. While our consciences 
acquit us of these heiuous charges, 
such circumstances ought surely to 
have the most powerful effect, in 
uniting us in the closest bonds of 
Christian love and amity. Particu- 
larly should they admonish us, to sup- 
port, encourage, and assist those, 
who for the sake of a good conscience, 
in openly avowing what they believe 
to be the truth as it in Jesus, have 
brought upon themselves worldly in- 





convenience, either in their reputa. 
tion or estate: or (which is still more 
distressing) who from a dread of 
plunging a numerous family into po- 
verty and starvation, have been de- 
terred from openly exerting them- 
selves, in a cause which has Jain 
nearest to their hearts ; and of which 
they might otherwise have been shin- 
ing ornaments, as well as able and 
zealous defenders. 

I was led into these reflections, by 
a visit which [| lately paid, in com- 
pany with a friend, to a person who 
1 had understood had recently em- 
braced Unitarian sentiments. Upon 
our making known to him who we 
were, and the motive of our visit, he 
received us with all the warmth of 
an affectionate brother. He had ne 
ver before conversed with a Unitarian, 
and the people round about him are 
so deplorably ignorant, that he is in 
a manner secluded from an intercourse 
with any kindred mind. ‘Though 
entire strangers, we had walked 
twelve miles for the purpose of seeiig 
him; and the few hours which we 
spent in his society, proved an ample 
compensation for our labour. He evi- 
dently possesses a mind of extraor- 
dinary energy joined with great be- 
nignity, but the untoward opposition 
of temporal circumstances has hither- 
to repressed the free disclosure of his 
sentiments, although it has not pre- 
vented the exertion of his vigorous 
intellect, He is the master of a free 
school, which together with a few 
boarders, forms his sole dependence 
for the support of a family of eight 
children, the eldest not fourteen years 
of age; and the articles expressly 
stipulate, that if he is not in every 
respect a true son of the church the 
trustees have a power to remove him 
from his office. On an ordinary mind 
these circumstances would operate as 
an irrefragable argument to preserve, 
at least, in every outward respect, 4 
strict conformity with the requisition, 
if it did not bend every inward sentt 
ment in an humble submission to Its 
dictates; but in him, while parental 
affection hovers over its tender off- 
spring, love of sacred truth impels to 
search for some new situation, 1! 
which he may cordially unite with his 


- Christian brethren in the worship of 


the common Father alone, and may 
feel no restraint in the consistent - 
plication of his best efforts, in the 











avowal and promotion of his convic- 
tions. His daily bread at present, to 
all visible appearances, depends on 
the concealment of his sentiments ; 
and if the strict line of duty require, 
that even under these circumstances 
they should be openly maintained, 
the deficiency in so hard a conflict 
should rather excite the commiscra- 
tion than the censure of Unitarians, 
and serve to impress upon their minds 
the common obligation to unanimity 
in the support and encouragement of 
one another, in order to the consis- 
teut and successful maintenance of 
their common principles. 

It appeared that this worthy man 
had for many years felt the greatest 
dissatisfaction with the popular sys- 
tems of religion, both in and out of 
the establishment, and had long sought 
in vain for any representations of the- 
ology which coincided with the dic- 
tates of his own understanding. At 
length accident, (or rather one of 
those important measures of Provi- 
dence to which that name has usually 
been applied,) placed in his way the 
“ Letters on Hereditary Depravity, by 
a Layman ;” and though a stigma at- 
tended their first introduction to him, 
he soon found in them a most mas- 
terly developement of those views of 
human nature, and of the Supreme 
Being, which an attentive perusal of 
the scriptures, and his own reflex- 
ions, had already in a considerable 
degree anticipated. He had since 
written to Mr. Belsham, through 
whom he had, by his admirable reply 
to Mr. Wilberforce and other Unita- 
rian tracts, been furnished with a 
mental feast, which he had not been 
deterred by his perilous situation from 
endeavouring to impart to several of 
his neighbours. Indeed his situation, 
truly painful as it is, with regard to 
is Unitarian principles, affords an 
affecting indication of the ardour with 
which he has pursued religious truth, 
and is still bent on its pursuit and 
Promotion, amidst the formidable dis- 
couragements with which he has to 
encounter. 

The talents and genius of this man 
“ppear even in the humble sphere to 
which he is at present confined, not- 
withstanding the great disadvantages 
attending his almost total seclusion 
from the society of the more enlight- 
_ ened part of mankind. Laying his 
hand upon one of the most profound 
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treatises upon the subject of Algebras 
he said it formed his favourite study, 


and in this pursuit in concert with 
the interesting field which has been 
lately opened to him in theology, his 
hours of solitary leisure are in a great 
degree occupied. His skill and inge- 
nuity in tuition are apparent in the 
progress of his scholars ; and he ap- 
pears to be actuated by an earnest 
desire of diffusing useful knowledge, 
especially with regard to Christianity, 
by imparting an early activity to the 
intellectual powers. In this sphere 
he is of opinion, that much might be 
done in the cause of sacred truth; and 
there can be no question that in pro- 
portion as this salutary exercise is af- 
forded to the mind in the several 
stages of its progress toward maturity, 
the treasures of divine wisdom would 
be abundantly increased. His eldest 
son, at less than fourteen, has made 
very considerable attainments in the 
art of writing in several hands; and 
has gone through Bonnycastle’s ques- 
tions in Arithmetic and Mathematics, 
He is also now applying to the Latin 
tongue, and is desirous of qualifying 
himself for an instructor in Christian 
truth. By a peculiar method of his 
own, he teaches the art of writing 
with extraordinary facility, by means 
of which a girl of about eight years 
of age has been enabled to write with 
ease in six different hands. 

‘These particulars are mentioned in 
the hope of being instrumental both 
in rescuing genius from obscurity, 
and virtue from oppression ; and in 
particular of recommending a valua- 
ble advocate for the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to the notice of those whose 
views are congenial with his own. 
In more favourable circumstances, 
there is every reason to believe, that 
he would become an able and zealous 
coadjutor in the cause of unadultera- 
ted “hristianity ; he would delight in 
teaching the young idea to shoot in 
a right direction, by a judicious cul- 
ture which would impart activity and 
an “enlivening spirit” to the mental 
powers, instead of stunting or warp- 
ing their action; and having himself 
recently experienced the blessings of 
sacred light, long veiled from his ob- 
servation, would celebrate with en- 
thusiasm the genuine attributes of the 
nuiversal Father, avd the true doc- 
trine and character of the Son of his 
love. All cases of merit and suffering 
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in the cause of Unitarianism must ex- 
cite a common interest; but the pre- 
seut one is perhaps peculiarly deserv- 
ing of attention, as, could means be 
devised of bringing such virtue and 
talents to act in an advantageous 
sphere, they might prove of no in- 
considerable importance to the spread 
and influence of our common prin- 
ciples. 
A 

(N.B. The particulars of this inte- 
resting case have been communicated 
to the Editor, by whom they will be 
made known to any persons making 
inquiry after them, and _ stating satis- 
factory reasons for so doing. } 

i 
Sir, Ang. 22, 1815. 
T is well known that the pious 
and learned Mr. Hallett, of Exe- 
ter, in the eighth Discourse of his se- 
coud volume, has ably maintained, in 
opposition to the Systems and Cate- 
chisms of his time, that “ the tencom- 
mandments, given at Mount Sinai, 
do not oblige Christians” who are 
under a more spiritual law, enforced 
by superior senctions. 

I lately discovered, on recurring 
to the “Treatise of Civil Power in Ee- 
clesiastical Causes,” that Milton had 
there expressed an inclination to the 
same opinion. Discussing the civil 
magistrate’s right to enforce, by pe- 
nalties the ten commandments, he 
says, “ And whether they be not now 
as little in being, to be kept by any 
Christian, as they are two legal ta- 
bles, remains yet as undecided, as it 
is sure they never were yet delivered 
to the keeping of any Christian ma- 
gistrate. But of these things, perhaps 
more some other time.” (P. 83.) 
That time probably never arrived, 
unless the subject were discussed, 
where it might suitably appear in “ a 
System of Theology in Latin,” which 
according to Mr. Hayley’s “ Life of 
Milton” (p. 191) “ seems to have been 
entrusted to his friend Cyriac Skin- 
ner,” and to “have probably pe- 
rished.” 

I have quoted the first edition of 
the Treatise, 1659. 24mo. a size 
which may account for an expression 
at the end of the work. After the 


invaluable remark that “ doubtless 
in matters of religion he is learnedest 
who is plainest,” Milton thus o@p- 
The brevity I use, not €x- 

manual, will uot 


cludes, —“ 
ceeding a 
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therefore, I suppose, be thought the 
less considerable, unless with them 
perhaps, who think that great books 
only can determine great matters, | 
rather chose the common rule not to 
make much ado, where less may 
serve. Which, in controversies, and 
those especially of religion, would 
make them less tedious, and by con- 
sequence read oftener, by many more, 
and with more benefit.” I beg leave 
to recommend the reasonings and the 
example of Milton to your correspon- 
dents, especially the Theologians. 
LAICUS. 
— 

Sir,* 

BEG leave through the medium 

of the Repository to offer to your 
readers a few plain hints on the re- 
marks of Mr. Frend and Pastor ou 
the legitimate use of the term Unite 
rian. 

Unitarian is a term evidently used 
in opposition to Trinitarian. To the 
former appellation no one is entitled, 
but he who believes that God is one 
in essence and in person. It is no un- 
common thing for Trinitarians to say, 
“7 am as much a Unitarian as any 
one.” But the term cannot be cou- 
ceded to those who make an improper 
claim to it. 

Scriptural Unitarianism forbids us 
to ascribe divine perfections to any 
being but the Father alone. “ To us 
there is but one God, the Father.” 
Therefore, those who ascribe perfec- 
tions, exclusively divine, to any be- 
ing but the Father, are not Unitarians. 
There is no medium between created 
and uncreated, derived and underived. 
Whoever regards Christ's existence, 
authority, power, knowledge, &c. as 
underived, robs the father of the 
glory of his supremacy, violates the 
divine unity, and is not a Unitarian. 

The holding of any doctrines which 
in the system of reputed orthodoxy 
are inseparably connected with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, is inconsistent 
with Unitarianism. What these are 
will in some instances be disputed; 
but when any are ascertained to be 
thus connected with Trinitarianism, 
the consequence must be allowed 
The following doctrines probably will 
be allowed to be in this predicamenh, 





* This article would have app lest 
month if ithad not beem mislaid by the 


Printer. 








hesides some others not mentioned: 
The eternal covenant of grace between 
the Father and the Son ; (resulting 
from this) absolute election, not to 
mention reprobation ; the doctrines 
of original sin, satisfaction and sub- 
stitution ; the infinite demerit of sin ; 
the hypostatical umion ; the super- 
natural operations of the Holy Spirit, 
&e. it has been often observed, | 
believe truly, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the foundation of what is 
railed orthodoxy ; and that the de- 
motition of the whole system generally 
is effected by establishing the proper 
unity of God. 

Many doctrines, however, though 
false and irrational, may have no 
connexion with Trinitarianism; and 
therefore they may be held consis- 
tently with it. Indeed if we adhere 
rigidly to the definition—the belief of 
one God in one person—Jews, Ma- 
hometans, Swedeuborgiaus, indeed, 
all but Athanasians, have a right to 
be denominated Unitarians, their 
right not being abrogated by their 
opinions on other subjects, as Mr. 
Frend observes. But if Mr. Belsham's 
ale is too contracted, as some think, 
Mr. Frend’s, on the other hand, is 
much too comprehensive. ‘Though, 
I presume, Mr. Frend is serious when 
he prescribes the use of the denomi- 
nation Unitarian in a sense that will 
include Jews, Mahometans, Sweden- 
borgians . whose creed annihilates the 
Father and Calvinists, [ shall, | hope, 
be excused from seriously urging any 
reasons against a sense so novel and 
peculiar 

I do not remember that any Chris- 
tians assumed the name of Unitarian 
before the Polish brethren, since most 
/ rerbge y called by their opponents— 
ocinians. Their leading principles, 
if | mistake not (for | have here no 
opportunity of consulting books) 
were: ‘The unrivalled supremacy of 
God, the Father ; the proper human- 
ity of Jesus Christ; the necessity of 
explaining the scriptures in a rational 
manner; and the sufficiency of reason 
to understand and explain the myste- 
nies of revelation. Those who in this 
country openly avowed these princi- 
ples, despising the shame and popular 

um resulting from their professior 
called themselves Unitarians; th 
opponents generaly called them So- 
cihians, pestilent herétics, &c. &c., 


regarding the denomination Unita- 
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rian much too good for them; and 
those who, as it were, halted be- 
tween two opinions, but had a par- 
ticular dread of being esteemed hereti- 
cal—fearing the unpleasant conse- 
quences of a fearless and explicit 
avowal of their principles, used jn 
some curiously qualified manner the 
language of orthodoxy, and feared 
above all things to be called and «las- 
sed among Unitarians or Socinians. 
If Anti-athanasians in general now 
begin to think and act in a manner 
more liberal and correct, | hal the 
happy change, and thank God. There 
is no “ obvious inaccuracy” in, refus- 
ing to class those (whatever be the 
reverence of their names) among the 
Unitarians, who were hostile to the 
explicit avowal even of their leading 
principle—the proper unity of God— 
and who feared the contagion of their 
society. “ Obviously inaccurate” in- 
deed ! ! 

Quere: Where are those many 
Christians to be found, who, disbe- 
lieving the doctrine of three persons (or 
three somethings) in the godhead, 
“agree on uther points with the ma- 


jority of Christians, and diiTer most 


of all from those who would be de- 
nominated Unitarian” — Priestley, 
Lindsey, &c.? Let them come forth 
unto the light, that they may be made 
manifest. 

Mr. Frend’s supposition that other 
Unitarians may wish still further to 
contract the pale of Unitarianism is 
absurd—the leaning is evidettly the 
other way—and the enumeration of 
getcerghe invidious and uncharitable, 

would wish your readers to consult 
on this subject Mr. Yates’s excellent 
Answer to Wardlaw: excellent in 
Christian spirit as well as argument. 

It has been the usual practice a- 
mong Christians to consider those as 
a particular class, and to give them 
a title descriptive of their denomina-. 
tion, who think alike on a few leading 
characteristic principles, and who in. 
consequence of this similarity of opin- 
ions worship God together, and live 
in Christian communion with one 
another. Now, if | am not greatly 
mistaken, the leading principles of 
those who have always openly avowed, 
Unitarianism in this -country have 
been,—the proper unity 6f God, the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, the 


ftee forgiveness of sins , an, 
atoning satisfaction, and that p "hoy 
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Christ is the dispenser or minister of 
the free grace of God to all these who 
believe in him, 1. e. receive him in 
that character; and they, generally 
speaking at least, made a conscience 
of avowing their principles, with a 
view to enlighten that world by 
which they were so grossly calum- 
niated. 

| am aware that it has been found 
difficult to designate us by an unob- 
jectionable term : a term appropriate, 
without implying reproach against 
ourselves or our opponents. Shall 
we call ourselves, rational Christians 
—liberal Christians ? This is invid- 
ious. Shall we simply call ourselves 
Presbyterians? This is no proper 
distinction. Shall we call ourselves 
Socinians ? This is meant as a re- 
proach to us, and at the same time 
does not properly designate us, who, 
as Mr. l'rend has very truly observed, 
bow to s0 human authority. What 
unobjectionable title then can be 
found? Ihave no childish affection 
for Unitarian any more than for other 
terms; but I believe it will not be 
easy to find one more appropriate ; 
nor can | see what right any have to 
adopt this denomination who do not 
hold and avow the leading principles 
which have always distinguished the 
avowed Unitarians in this country. 

Mr. Belsham, on his side, has been 
sufficiently explicit in explaining his 
sense of the term Unitarian ; | think 
Mr, Frend has not been equally so, 
and therefore, | for one, would wish 
him to explain himself more fully. 
And there is another subject on which 
many desire in common with me that 
he would propose his sentiments 
plainly and explicitly—in what he dif- 
fers concerning the salvation by Christ 
from those who are generally denom- 
inated Unitarians or Socinians. He 
says ‘if Lremember right) “ I receive 
Christ as a whole Saviour.” The ques- 
tion surely is not, whether he is a 
whole “aviour, or a part of a Saviour ; 
but in what sense and in what man- 
ner he is a Saviour, and in what sense 
and in what particulars some Unita- 
rians, from whom Mr. Frend wishes 
to be distinguished, despoil him of 
his real character of Saviour. And 
for the sake of truth and Christianity 
—why not add Unitarianism too ? 
Let our discussions be carried on in a: 
friendly manner and with godly sim- 
plicity, and not in the hostile, irritat- 


ing, retorting style of Worldly men, 


Verbum sat. I am, 
Yours, &c, 
J. 
== 
Newport, Isle of Wight, Sept. 4, 1815, 


SIR, 
FENUE discussion which has taken 
place in the Repository relative 
to the term Unitarian, | have viewed 
with considerable interest. I conceive 
that it is a matter of no trivial impor. 
tance to ascertain to whom the term 
of right belongs. I have evinced this 
to be my opinion, by having address- 
ed publicly a Letter to Dr. Gregory of 
Woolwich Academy, on the subject. 
And while I feel regret to differ from 
such writers and theologians as Mr, 
Belsham, Drs. Lardner, Priestley, 
&c. &c.; | am clearly of opinion that 
the term includes and of right be- 
longs to Arians,—I would say, even of 
the highest description. The term ap- 
pears to me both from pristine usage 
and grammatical propriety, to mean 
the believer in One God as one PeR- 
SON in contradistinction to One God 
in THREE PERSONS. This being my 
persuasion, strengthened by what has 
been advanced by Mr. Yates, I should 
not have troubled you with a live 
upon the subject, did I not greatly 
differ from the latter gentleman, as to 
the propriety, or rather innocence, of 
calling Unitarians Socinians. » We call 
our opponents Calvinists because ge- 
nerally speaking, they admit and own 
the title. Some Trinitarians are strictly 
Calvinistic : and others who either do 
not accurately know what they be- 
lieve, or wherein they differ from 
Calvin, style themselves moderate Cal- 
vinists. The case is different with 
Unitarians, using the term in the most 
lax sense of the word—they do not 
agree with Socinus, as 1 have, | think 
in the pamphlet alluded to clearly 
shewn ; of course to cal] them Socim- 
ans must indicate either an ignorance 
of ecclesiastical history, or an evident 
intention to detract—for the term 1s 
sgpmage used as a word of reproach. 
am perfectly aware there are 
sons, among whom is my friend Dr. 
Gregory above alluded to, who say 
they do not so use it: to such per- 
sons 1 would remark ; that as 
its being frequently so used, the term 
is objectionable, they would be stu- 
dying the avoidance of the appear- 
ance of evil, more, to give the term 



















































up. But while their mental obliquity 
is so great that they pretend to see no 
difference between him who believes 
God to be one person and him who 
believes him to be three persons, or 
in other words, that believers and dis- 
believers in the Trinity are equally 
Unitarians, we can scarcely expect 
them to be so rational, as the above 
hint requires. 

| very much deprecate the idea 
of the Unitarians forming them- 
selves into different parties. They 
are too much like a rope of sand 
already ; every thing of difference 
should be as much as possible avoided. 
It will be quite time enough for them 
to split upon the question whether 
Jesus was simply a human being, or 
the logos, or something else, when 
they have by union cleared the world 
of the Trinitarian doctrine. For which 
reason | much admire the broad base 
upon which most of our Unitarian 
Societies stand ; and I greatly approve 
and have extensively circulated a de- 
cisive Unitarian sermon from the pen 
of Mr. Hughes, published by the 
Southern Society,* but which has 
been condemned by some persons, 
though | am happy to say these per- 
sons are comparatively few, because 
the author avows in it, his attach- 
ment to the opinion that Jesus pre- 
existed. But whether he did or did 
not, ithas nothing to do, in my esti- 
mation at least, with Unitarianism ; 
and I sincerely hope, that by the 
formation of local societies for popular 
preaching, or by some other means, 
which, now the attention of Unita- 
rans appears to be turned to the sub- 
ject, may beadopted, those who can- 
not receive the 5 em a of the Trini- 
ty will become a more compact, uni- 
ted, and energetic body, maintaining 
their right, and their exclusive right 
to the honourable name of Unitarian, 
charitably waving the discussion of 
those points which are not immedi- 
ately involved in the designation and 
which can ouly serve to give pleasure 
or triumph to their adversaries. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN FULLAGAR. 


ees 
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t The title of this Diseourse is, “ The 

Titles and Attributes of God, no proof of 

mw Divinity to whom they are ascribed.” 
on. 
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Essex Street, Sept. 6, 1815. 
Srre, 

REQUEST that it may be un- 
derstood that I have no controver- 
Sy at issue with any of your respecta- 
ble correspondents concerning the 
meaning of the term Unitarian. Out 
of the various significations which it 
is known to bear, I have selected 
that which appears to me to be the 
most appropriate. I have defined my 
term: to shew that | have not arbi- 
trarily annexed a new signification to 
the word, I have appealed to grave 
authorities : | have pointed out what 
appear tu me to be the inconveniences 
of using the word in a more extended 
sense: and finally, | trust that I have 
correctly adhered to the definition 
with which I set out, so that no per- 
son who reads the book can mistake 
the meaning of the author. To all 
this | presume that as a writer intend- 
ing to be understood I had an inde- 
feasible claim. I never pretended 
that my definition was the only one 
which had ever been given of the 
word Unitarian. I never authorita- 
tively imposed it upon others. I never 
was angry with any one for using the 
word in adifferent sense. And though 
after all that has been said, I still re- 
main decidedly of opinion that if truth 
and distinctness of ideas be the object 
in view the more restricted definition 
is the most convenient, yet if others 
think differently they are at full li- 
berty to act according to their judg- 
ment, only adhering strictly to the 
definition with which they set out in 
order to avoid quibbling and verbal 
controversy. Upon this subject, Sir, 

I shall trouble you no further. 

With Arianism I make no compro- 
mise any more than with Trinitarian- 
ism: from which, in its highest state 
as held by Dr. Clarke, 1 think with 
the Bishop of St. David's, its practi- 
cal difference is very trifling. Nor 
indeed is the difference very consider- 
able as it was held by Dr. Price and 
those who are called lower Arians : 
only that they contend for what ap- 
pears to me to be a great inconsisteu- 
cy, namely, that the “on is not to be 
worshiped, though he is the Lord 
our Maker, Preserver, Governor and 
Judge. But though I shall ever pro- 
test in the strongest terms nainst 
this enormous corruption of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, | should be sorry to be 
suspected of entertaining the slightest 
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ill-will against any individual for the 
conscientious profession either of A- 
rianism, or the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. My desire is to enlighten, not 
to inflame. 

I do not know whether I exactly 
understand the purport of the ques- 
tion proposed by your correspondent 
from Lynn, (p. 486) but to afford him 
the best satisfaction lam able, I will 
cive a brief abstract of my ideas upon 
the subject of the gift of tongues in 
the following propositions : 

1. The gift of tongues was, I[ be- 
lieve, a power miraculously commu- 
nicated to the apostles, and to many 
of the first converts, of speaking va- 
rious languages which they had never 
learned. See Acts ii. 

2. This gift once communicated 
was permanent: and was liable to 
be grossly perverted and abused. 

3. For the shameful perversion of 
this gift the apostle severely reproves 
the Corinthians, and gives many ju- 
dicious directions for its proper em- 
ployment. 1 Cor. xii. xiv. 

4. This abuse of miraculous gifts 
and powers, which made it necessary 
for the apostle to animadvert so se- 
verely upon the Corinthians, and to 
give so many particular directions for 
the proper employment of them, af- 
fords the strongest possible historical 
evidence of their existence, and con- 
sequently, of the truth of the Chris 
tian religion. 

The argument stands thus: Either 
ihe first epistle to the Corinthians 
was not wriften by Paul—or, the 
apostle must have been insane—or, 
these: powers existed, and therefore 
Christianity is of divine original. 

5. Upon this hypothesis the wisdom 
of God is vindicated in communicating 
powers which were liable to be per- 
verted and abused. 

6. Qu. Why did not the apostles 
write better Greek ?: 

Answ. Greek was not one of the 
languages with which the apostles 
were inspired. [t was probably as 
well known in Judea, as [English is 
in Wales. [Every one who could use 
a pen could write in Greek. Nor is 
it necessary to suppose that if a lan- 
om is divinely inspired it must be 
wispired in its purest and most classi- 
cal form. It would rather be commu- 
nicated in that form in which it would 
be most universally intelligible. 

y. ‘That the miracle wrought, was 
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that of rendering the discourse of the 
speaker intelligible to hearers who 
were of different nations and Jap. 
guages, is a supposition which ap. 
pears to me inconsistent with the nar. 
rative, That it was the gift of differ. 
ent tones ts a solution which could 
only be suggested by one who meant 
to turn the whole into ridicule. 

If the hints suggested which are 
quite satisfactory to my own mind, 
should contribute to alleviate the dif. 
ficulty which occurs to your corres- 
pondent, or to any other of your 
readers, it will be a sincere gratifica- 
tion to, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
T. BELSHAM. 

i 

Srr, . 
S Mr. Aspland’s reply in your last 
Number (p. 479) to my remarks 
in the preceding one, is extremely ua- 
satisfactory, and contains some posi- 
tions which require animadversion, | 
beg leave to trouble you once more 
on the subject.—At the close of a long 
and (for the most part) irrelevant 
quotation from his ** Plea,” that gen- 
tleman observes, “ Now it is for Pas- 
tor to say whether the term Socinian 
as commonly used be not inappro- 
priate and invidious.” I beg Mr. 
A’s pardon, but it is not for me to 
say any thing about it. 1 have made 
no allusion to that term; nor do! 
wish to apply it to any person who 
disowns it. What I have censured 
is the adoption of another term as de- 
scriptive of a certain party, when it 
is known to be equally descriptive of 
others who are not of that party. In 
reply to this Mr, A. remarks, that the 
term Protestant includes more sects 
than one, and also the term Christan; 
and then most strangely asks, “ Whe 
would therefore lay either aside? 
Methinks the question ought to have 
been, “ What sect therefore would 
think of appropriating either of these 
terms to itself?” Suppose, for M- 
stance, a particular class of Christians 
to have a “fund” for its own peculiar 
purposes ; what should we think ©! 
their calling it The Christian Fund, 
or the Protestant Fund? When We 


speak of Christians or of Protestants, 
we include them all generally, and do 
not intend one class in particular. 
Now Mr. A. admits that the term 
Unitarian, like those two, “ embrace 
more sects than one.” 


The inference? 














then, on his own shewing, is obvious 
and irresistible. Nothing more is 
necessary to shew the impropriety of 
the practice which he wishes to de- 


fend. 

But Mr. Aspland (speaking of his 
own sect, which Mr. Norris thought 
ought to be called Soctnians) ventures 
to say, “ We approve of the name 
(Unitarian) because it is purely and 
justly descriptive of our fath.” Lam 
really surprised that a man of “ frank - 
ness and discernment” shonld hazard 
such an assertion. But since it is 
made, aud repeated by quotation, I 
appeal to the writer's honour and 
candour, and ask him, How is it pos- 
sible that this name should be consi- 
dered as descriptive of the faith of 
those commonly called Socinians, 
when it is known to refer to only one 
point in which they agree with several 
other clusses of Christians, without the 
most distant allusion to their peculiar 
faith, or that which distinguishes them 
from all other Christians? I venture 
to assert that it is as purely and justly 
descriptive of the faith of other sects 
as it is of that to which Mr. A. be- 
longs ; and of those too, who differ 
from him in very momentous articles, 
Some of the writers belonging to those 
sects have been among the first lumi- 
naries of the Christian church, and 
have most ably argued in defence of 
doctrines which Mr. A. spends his 
life to oppose. Therefore reason, 
truth, propriety, common sense, all 
concur in prohibiting that appropria- 
tion of the name against which if re- 
monstrate. It ought not to be so ap- 
propriated any more than the names 

istian and Protestant, to which 
Mr. A. very justiy compares it. 

What thea are they to be called ? 
I really do not know. It is for them, 
if they please, to assume a proper ap- 
pellation, which they have never yet 
done. And until they do, { appre 
hend they will continue to be’ called 
by most peaple, Socinians ; not be- 
case it is correct, but because it is 
more so than their fuvourite appella 
live. For Jet it be remenibered that 
the difference between them and So- 
emus, 8 far less ‘than that which sub- 
sists between them and mast other Uni- 
A fact this, which demol- 
& great part of Mr. A's. long 


fi 


m his “ Plea.” I confess 
wever that I have not hitherto been 
forward to describe them by that ap- 
40 
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pellation, because I wish to avoid the 
use of words which are not approved 
by those most concerned. Bat if a 
more correct One be not chosen by 
themselves than either Unitarian or 
Socinian, | believe the rest of the 
world will in general continue to use 
the latter. With regard to myself, | 
shall in. future feel less reluctance to 
designate them as Socinians, because 
since | began writing these remarks, 
Ihave read the following judicious 
observations of Mr. Yates, one of the 
best writers and ablest champions of 
their cause. After stating that the 
objections to this appellative appear 
to him groundless, he adds, “ for as, 
when we call our orthodox brethren 
Calvinists, we never mean to insinu- 
ate that they iaake Calvin their mas- 
ter instead of Christ, or that they ap- 
prove of the murder of Servetus, so 
we need not fear that, by allowing 
ourselves to be called Soctnians, we 
shall be charged with looking up to 
Socinus as our spiritual guide, or with 
adopting the sentiments favourable to 
persecution, which have been extract- 
ed from his letters.” 

{ never understood, Sir, that this 
sect were ever in danger of being 
“ calle? upon to map out and give 
names to the various sections of the 
Christian world.” Mr. Aspland, how- 
ever, seems to deprecate this hard 
treatment, and I can assure him with 
the most perfect good humonor, | 
shall, for one, entirely exoneratethem 
from such labour. But I do call upon 
them, as just and reasonable men, 
not to “ map out” any thing forthem- 
selves which equally belongs to their 
neighbours, 

Permit me to close by relating a 
fact. Some time ago anew chapel 
was erected, hard by an old one, in 
whicly an excellent and valuable min- 
ister officiated, who was well known 
to be an Unitarian; a believer in “ one 
God, in one persou;’ just such an 
Unitarian as Mr. Aspland describes. 
This doctrine he preached and. de- 
fended. But im most other points he 
differed from those who built the new 
chapel. They were not separated by 
any differences respecting the Divine 
Unity, but solely by other points; 
which, however, both sides justly 
considered as very material ones. Yet 
the worshipers in the new chi 
chose to give it, and themselves, the 
name of Unitariag'! Thus petvevaply 
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distinguishing their society by that 
very appellation which marked their 
agreement with their neighbours, in- 
stead of one that contained any appro- 
priate description of themselves ! ‘This, 
Sir, is acase in point. | leave your 
readers to judge whether it be possi- 
ble to justify such a misapplication of 


words, 
PASTOR. 
ee 
Remarks on the Bp. of Lincolu's 
Charge. (See p. 382.) 

Norfolk, June 30, 1815. 
RESUMING upon the accuracy 
of this statement, and conceiv- 
ing it possible, that the Bishop of 
Lincoln, as one of the appointed and 
zealous guardians of the sacred inter- 
ests of orthodoxy may keep a vigilant 
eye upon the most notorious vehicles 
of heresy and schism, the following 
questions and observations are written: 
—Are we to understand, that his 
lordship’s holy ire is excited against 
the learned and worthy Bishops of 
N aud St. D for contributing 
more extensively to circulate the au- 
thorized version of the New Testa- 
ment? And is his indignation roused 
because this version contains a verse 
which he and a large majority of 
scriptural critics have pronounced an 
interpolation, and of course no part 
of the genuine word of God? Even 
then we are in meekness to rebuke 
those, who countenance what we 
deem to be error, and especially 
should this temper be shewn by those 
who, upon an accurate scrutiny of their 
own conduct, must be compelled to 
acknowledge some little inconsistency 
in themselves. ‘To illustrate my mean- 
ing, I will suppose a case, the appli- 
cation of which not only the bishop, 
but your readers will be at no Joss to 
make.—Suppose one of his episcopal 
brethren, whom he severely con- 
demas, should, on the eve of Trinity 
Sunday, for the sake of the retort 
courteous, enter one of the venerable. 
cathedrals, where the Bishop of Lia- 
coln has a stall; conceive of him, 
as opening his lordship’s Prayer Book, 
and where the 8th verse of the vth 
chapter of the Ist epistle of John now 
stands, with a scriptural pen inserting 
these words of our heavenly Master, 
acknowledged by all his followers of 
undisputed authority and solemn ob- 
ligation, “ First cast the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
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see Clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’seye."’ Could the bishop 
be longer seriously angry, and vould 
he wish to have the former reading 
restored ? We have too good an 
opinion of his understanding and tem. 
per to believe either. While the of. 
ficiating clergyman was reading as the 
true word of God, what his lordship 
has pronounced not to be so, he 
would be treasuriag up most impor- 
tant and evangelical directions for 
the composition of his next episcopal 
charge. May I be further indulged 
witha remark or two on the very 
laudable employment of the three 
bishops, of London, Liucoln and Pe- 
terborough, to “ consolidate into one 
clear, perspicuous act the laws respect- 
ing the residence of the clergy and 
the stipends of curates’? If their 
lordships proceed with perfect har- 
mony and good understanding and a 
corresponding expedition in rendering 
this important service to the church, 
may it not with great propriety be 
said, that in the whole business they 
were one? No person of reflection 
would draw a wrong or ludicrous in- 
ference from such language.—Far be 
from the author of these observations 
any personal antipathy to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, but their plain and ob- 
vious design is to check itolerance, 
to discountenance bigotry and to con- 
tribute to put to shame and confusion 
all illiberality, which dishonours the 
church of the living God. 
CLERICUS. 
—=__—— 


Address to his Excellency the Earl of 
Moira, Governor-General of the 
British Empire in India. 

[From the Joint Boards of Managers and 
Visitors of the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution. } 


My Lorp, 

N. address from a Literary In- 

stitution in the North of Ire- 
land, to the Governor-General of In- 
dia, might justly be deemed irregular 
and intrusive, had not the directors 
of that institution previously reflecte@, 
that one of our earliest, yet most ™- 
effaceable impressions, is, the eth 
native land: that, most particularly 
in the greatest and best minds, 10 
eminence of station, nor distance 
place, can expel or alienate this sweet- 
est of remembrances: and, therefore, 
that the wish now to be expressed, 











ef conferring an essential service upon 
his country, will betransmitted along 
a great diameter of the globe, as along 
a musical chord, which, lengthened 
as it may be, from Ireland to India, 
will still vibrate at its farthest ex- 
tremity, firmly attached there, to the 
heart of Lord Moira. 

It has, my Lord, been the peculiar 
good fortune of the British Empire in 
the East, that the personages most 
eminent in the law and state depart- 
ments, have been, at the same time, 
distinguished for their literary zeal, 
taste and talents. When the Gov- 
ernor-General is heard discoursing, 
with eloquence so energetic, and with 
such emphasis of the heart, on the 
interests of literature, as essentially 
connected with the common weal of 
mankind, and the true science of go- 
verment, the Directors of the Aca- 
demical Institution, in the town of 
Belfast, resting on such high author- 
ity, are led to believe, that national 
education forms, in itself, a common 
country, of which all lovers of learn- 
ing, however distant, are feliow-citi- 
zens ; thus again approximating India 
and Ireland. 

Hence, we infer the pleasing pro- 
bability, that the same patriotic, phi- 
losophic, and philanthropic spirit, 
which inspired your Excellency in 
your animating address to the College 
at Calcutta, will lead you to look 
with benignity upon a collegiate in- 
stitution in your native land; of which 
establishment we now beg leave to 
express the ultimate object, and the 
actuating principle. 

That object is, not merely to com- 
mence, but to complete a_ general 
course of useful and liberal instruc- 
tion, corresponding to the population, 
the property, and the prospects of 
the North of Ireland—to form a col- 
legiate establishment, with such de- 
Viations from ancient institutions, as 
are justified by recent improvements, 
and by the increased light of the times 
—to attract, as to a central point, the 
best and most approved teachers, not 
only in classical learning, but in the 
different departments of polite litera- 
ture, science and philosophy—to af- 
ford these professors and teachers such 
permanent, yet moderate endow- 
ments, as may still keep their chief 
pros directed to an increased 
number of pupils; without suffering 
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genius, from too ample . revenues, to 
rust in long and listless vacation ; but 
to be kept bright by use, and thus 
rendered more and more radiant, by 
the necessity of an honourable popu- 
larity, and that professional celebrity, 
which can alone, and perhaps ought 
alone, to give literary men a constant 
employment, and their Iabours an 
adequate remuneration. 

The actuating principle which per- 
vades this Establishment, is, the de- 
sire of its Directors to nationalize in- 
struction by inclading all religious 
persuasions, in the common, civic 
concern, of a good education, whether 
as preceptors, or as pupils—to open 
the gates of the institution as widely 
as the directors do their hearts, to the 
free and unquestioned admission of 
Catholic as well as Protestant scho- 
lars; thoroughly convinced as we are 
that the rays of pure religion, like 
the solar beams, while they contain 
an assemblage of distinct colours, af- 
ford light and heat to the world by 
their intimate coalescence; and are 
all derived, as they all tend, to the 
same great and glorious source and 
origin. 

With such objects in contempla- 
tion, and such principles in action, 
the Joint Boards of Managers and Vi- 
sitors cannot repress their sanguine 
hopes, that your Excellency will 
deign to give their Institution the 
same patronage and protection, which 
it has already experienced from per- 
sons of the first distinction in lreland, 
Among a great number, we shall only 
particularize the Marquis of Donegail, 
President for life; the Marquis of 
Downshire, late Vice-President, and 
our permanent friend ; the Lord Bish- 
op of Down and Connor, Honorary 
Visitor ; and Lieutenant - General 
Lord Stewart; who have all occa- 
sionally visited, and warmly approved 
of the system of instruction adopted, 
the plans proposed, and the organiza- 
tion of the whole establishment. The 
Institution has been incorporated by 
act of parliament. It has been hon- 
oured by a parliamentary grant of 
£1500, in the last session, through the 
recommendation of the trish govern- 
ment. From ils opening, in February 
1814, it has advanced with most rapid 
and extraordinary progress, until, at 
the present date, it contains between 
three and four bundred pupils, daily 
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increasing, and fully evincing its well- 
grounded popularity among all ranks 
of the community. 

Yet, my Lord, we often consider with 
anxiety, that voluntary subscriptions, 
which raised the edifice, (at an ex pense 
of more than 15,000/.) are, at best, but 
& precarious support of an establish- 
ment, designed to be permanent. We 
consider that the zeal which begins 
such undertakings, is too apt, particu- 
larly in this country, to flag before the 
plan is completed; and that there is 
no assurance of the renewal or increase 
of Parliamentary bounty. We consider, 
also, that the means are still greatly 
deficient, not only for the endowment 
of permanent lectureships, but even for 
the completion of the edifice, and the 
supply of the various accommodations 
requisite for literary purposes; those 
adjuncts to a Collegiate Institution, 
(such as philosophical apparatus, li- 
brary, &c.) which may be considered 
as the effective tools and instruments, 
in a great manufactory of mind, neces- 
sary to give full perfection and final 
polish to the raw materials. 

Thus, animated by hopes, yet occa- 
sionally depressed by these fears, the 
Directors of the Academical Institution 
naturally look around them, far as well 
as near, for assistance. We have had 
lately some grounds to believe, that a 
subscription in aid of this Seminary, 
among the British and Irish residents 
in India, particularly those connected 
with the Province of Ulster, might be 
put forward, with a probability of suc- 
cess; which would become an abso- 
lute certainty, could it secure the sauc- 
tion of your Lordship’s approbation. 
Such an aid would quickly convert a 
yet local blessing into a great national 
good, by supplying the means of col- 
lecting intu one focus of intelligence 
and information, an assemblage of 
learned men, emulous to excel in their 
respective departments of instruction ; 
bringing, in consequence, a full and 
frequent flow of ingenuous youth, to 
receive that instruction; and creating, 
in the last result, an educated popula- 
tion, the grace and glory of a state, 
always supplied from a head-level of 
mind, which will circulate the blessing 
of knowledge, first through the pro- 
vince, and finally through the whole 


—— 

e conclude with intreating, that 
the honest motive will plead our ex- 
cuse, for thus intruding upon your Ex- 








eellency’s more important avocations- 

taking the liberty to observe, that this 

address is accompanied with docu. 

ments, which particularly detail the 

history of this Institution, its origin, 

its opening, its progress, its present 
condition and its future prospects, 
W eindulge the hope, that Lord Moira 
will find an hour's leisure to look over 
these papers, perhaps in some evening, 
when the burning sun of India is hast- 
ening to set ia the West; and while it 
revisits the Green Island, the spirit of 
his good wishes may attend the pro- 
gress of the beneficent luminary. 

We distrust, my Lord, the exagge- 
rated expressions of the Last; although 
that great man, of various erudition, 
Sir William Jones, has declared the 
strong affinity which prevails between 
the Indian San-scrit and the ancient 
language of Ireland. But your Lord- 
ship has taught us that there is suffi- 
cient virtue and vigour in our verna- 
cular language, to express every emo- 
tion of the humau heart; and, pec. 
the rest, those of our sincerest reg 
and most profound respect. And, my 
Lord, with the proud consciousness of 
being your countrymen, we trust, that 
while the magnificent Lotus of India, 
either in reahty or in emblem, conti- 
nually preseuts itself'to your eyes, the 
humble Shamrock of Ireland will still 
live in your memory, and continue to 
be associated with your dearest affec- 
tions. 

February, 1815. 

ee 
Mr Graham on the bad Effects of the 
yresent System of Tithes. 
7 Derick upon Tweed, 
August 5, 1815. 
VENUE system of Tithes has been se 
long acted upon, and sanctioned 
by such high authority, that many 
people consider it, both in a religious 
and political point of view, as so inter- 
woven with the constitution of our 
country, that any alteration in the one 
would endanger that of the other. 
am, however, of a very different op! 
ion; being fully persuaded that, an- 
less some modification or entire altera- 
tion takes place, the present system of 
tithes. will sooner or later shake the 
pillars of the church to their founda- 


‘tion, if not endanger the constitution 


itself. To prove the truth of my post 
tion, I will first consider the 

which the present system of tithes has 
on the morals and religion of the pee 















ple; in the second place, the effect it 
has on agriculture ; and, in the third 
place, I will consider it in a political 
view, and point out a few of the dan- 
gerous consequences which will cer- 
tainly be sooner or later the result of 
the tithe system, if the same is conti- 
nued as at present. Whoever has lived 
in any of the small country towns or 
villages in England can scarcely miss 
having observed the effect of the tithes, 
particularly on the lower orders of the 
people. In place of looking up to the 
minister or parson of the church with 
that respect and esteem which are due 
to the character of a priest or minister, 
and listening with attention to his in- 
structions, they in general consider him 
as their greatest enemy. Passions the 
most inimical to the practice of a 
Christian are constantly kindled in the 
human heart; nor is it possible to be 
otherwise, when those articles, which 
are so essential to the poor, and often 
constitute a great part of their liv- 
ing, are forcibly taken from them. 
So very extensive, and sometimes un- 
defined, are the laws relative to tithes, 
that I believe, wherever they have 
been contended, the church gains nine 
causes in every ten; so that there is not 
an article on which the parson cannot 
lay his hands: the poor man’s pota- 
toes, turnips, peas, cabbages, all must 
pay tithe. Of fowls of every kind, viz. 
hens, ducks, geese, &c. and of pigs, the 
law demands one in‘every ten; but the 
general practice, as far as my observa- 
tion has served me, is, the parson takes 
one of every kind, however small the 
number. I would now ask any calm, 
unprejudiced person, if it is possible, 
under such circumstances, for any good 
understanding to take place between 
the parson and his hearers. I well re- 
member, when very young, being some 
time in a village, not ten miles from the 
Tweed, where the antipathy of the 
people against the minister of the 
church was carried to such a pitch, 
that it-was often said, the first words 
that children were taught to utter was 
to curse the parson. J, however, can- 
not help at the same time observing, 
that even the minister himself is placed 
inmost uncomfortable circumstances ; 
for if he isa pious, humane man, ‘he is 
sure to lose more than the half of what 
the Taw says is‘his’right. If We is an 
atistere man, or if the necessities of his 
Ownfamity ‘urge him on to r acts 
Of severity ‘than ‘he therwise 
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pursue ; in that case he is an object of 
suspicion, hatred and ill-will. The 
fatal consequences of such things. re- 
quire very little illustration: the morals 
of the people are corrupted, no early 
impressions of piety are fixed on their 
minds, religion becomes a mere mock- 
ery, and the church is only spoken of 
with contempt and ridicule.—I will 
now consider the effect which tithes 
have on agriculture; and here a more 
extensive field presents itself to the 
contemplation of every inquisitive or 
impartial observer. In the former ages 
of darkness and superstition, when the 
person of every church was supposed to 
hold the keys of heaven and hell, when 
indulgences could be bought with mo- 
ney, and the prayers of the priest were 
believed to shorten and mitigate even 
the sufferings of the wicked in a future 
state, and a bequest to the church was 
accounted a sure passport to heaven : 
—when the people were under these 
impressions, it is no surprise that aan 
cheerfully submitted to every demand, 
and made a willing sacrifice of not only 
the tenth of all they possessed, but in 
many instances of nearly the whole of 
their property; but in this age of ge- 
neral information, when every man is 
taught to think and judge for himself, 
to continue the same system 

to me extremely unaccountable, and 
I have long considered it as a most 
dangerous infatuation ; for it ismow no 
longer a matter of choice or a volen- 
tary sacrifice, but it is become a mat- 
ter of severe coercion, and -can ‘only 
be enforced by the execution of laws 
made in the ages of ignorance and 
barbarism. I believe there is scarcely 
an individual in the kingdom, however 
much he may. ‘be attached to the 
church, but who feels a disagreeable 
if not an indignant sensation when he 
sees the tithe-gatherer collecting ‘his 
tenths from the whole produce of ‘his 
lands. But if this is the general feel- 
ing under sach circumstanees, what 
must be the sensations produced on 
the laborious cultivator of waste lands 
who transforms a barren wilderness 
into fruitful fields arg! luxuriant mea- 
dows? With what severe regret and 
high indignation naust -he su the 
collector of tithes carrying ‘the 
tenth of all his toil and tillage, whilst 
he has not contribated one fraction to 
any of hisimprovements? Is there.a 
inan in:the country but wlw:depleres 
this as a great evil, and a moshesvepy 
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check on the cultivation of waste lands 
in particular? And so long as this sys- 
tem continues, to say that we give pro- 
per encouragement to agricultural im- 
provements | consider as an insult to 
plain common sense,.* 

It would be an easy matter to carry 
this argument to greater length and 
to illustrate it by many examples, but 
to every reflecting mind it is so ob- 
vious that | will not lengthen this 
essay by any farther remarks, but pro- 
ceed to my last proposition, which was 
to consider the effects of the tithe 
system in a political point of view, or 
rather to make some observations on 
the general effect which the present 
laws and regulations must naturally 

roduce on the minds of the people. 

have already proved that the collec- 
tion of tithes, particularly from the 
lower orders of the people, has a most 
baneful effect on their religion and 
morals; and | believe no maxim is 
more generally admitted than that the 
strength and stability of every king- 
dom depend on the morals of the 
people and their attachmeut to the 
government. But how is it possible 
for pure morality to be maintained 
amongst a people whose minds are 
almost constantly in a state of irrita- 
tion against those appointed to be their 
instructors? I must likewise observe, 
that the united affections or attach- 
ment of a people can only be main- 
tained from a thorough conviction 
that their government or governors 
are constantly acting towards them 
with the tender care and solicitude of 
a parent. | am well aware that cir- 
cumstances sometimes occur when 
the people will make great exertions 
and submit to many sacrifices, even at 
the very time that they feel much op- 
pression from their government; this 
is sometimes produced from an imme- 
diate sense of some impending danger, 
or from that innate love of their coun- 
try which is happily impressed ou the 
minds of the people; but all these 
will only be of a temporary nature. 





* I think it is hege necessary to. remark, 
that, if we consider the check which the 
tithe system has on the improvements of 
waste lands, and add to this the enormous 
expense of obtaining an act of parliament 
for inclosures, I really think any impartial 
person will say, that in place of giving en- 
couragement to cultivate waste lands we 
have laid an embargo ou every exertion of 
the kind. 
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When the seeds of discontent are sown 
unless the cause is com pletely removed, 
they will continue to grow and increase 
in strength till some dreadful conyyl- 
sion produce a change, if not always 
acure. For the truth of the above 
observations I can appeal to the united 
voice of history down to our present 
most eventful times. ‘That the present 
system of tithes has a natural tendency 
to produce evils of the greatest magni- 
tude appears to me clearly evident, 
and I can only hope that some effectual 
remedy may be applied to avert the 
evil before it is too late. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
—-— 
Sir, Islington, Sept. 2, 1815. 
S you have lately given a five 

“& portrait of that Unitarian martyr 
Servetus, with [references to] a delinea- 
tion of his character and an account of 
his lamentable end, 1 send you for 
insertion a curious anonymous Letter 
which | have just received—it relates 
to the part which Calvin took in the 
business, and shews the ingenious me- 
thods employed by his admirers to ex- 
tenuate his conduct. At the same time, 
the only notice I am inclined to take 
of this nameless epistie, is to adopt the 
reference inserted in the last editiou 
(18th) of my Sketch, and which 
seems to have given occasion to this 
letter. The reference is strong, | can- 
fess, but marked with a justifiable se- 
verity— See the Life of Servetus, by 
Richard Wright, where the tragedy is 
detailed with all its circumstances of 
brutality |’ 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


J. EVANS. 
To the Rev. J. Evans. 


Raunds, near Thrapston, 
Sir, Northamptonshire. 
Having read in the 79th page of 
your useful Sketch the briet statement 
of the affair of Calvin and Servetus, | 
I should be happy to see noticed, m 
any future edition, the following pat 
ticulars, which tend to relieve ¢ 
character of that eminent reformer 
from the great weight of odium inces- 
santly and almost exclusively cast upo® 
him. 1. Calvin had forewarned 5ef- 
vetus of his danger before he came t 
Geneva—“ forewarned—forearmee. 
2. He was convicted by due process 
of law and condemned, not b» erp 
but by the laws and magist rates of 
city. 3, Calvin tried to obtain for hiut 








a mitigation of punishment. 4. The 
reformers: stood upon very delicate 
ground—every heresy was laid to their 
charge with a view to their prejudice, 
and Servetus being a Socmian it was 
compulsory in them to give their ver- 
dict against him. 5. To the persecu- 
ting spirit of the times the greatest 
blame is atfributable: and the mode of 
his death—it was the error and infec- 
tion of those days, when the nature 
and foundation of religious liberty was 
not understood. Lastly, several emi- 
nent divines approved of the action 
after it was done, viz. Bucer, Gco- 
lampadius, Farel, Beza, and the hu- 
mane Melancthon himself, in a letter 
addressed by him to Calvin on the 
subject. Vide Sennebier's account of 
Calvin's treatment of Servetus, in 
Dr. Erskine’s Sketches and Hints of 
Church History, vol. ii. 277, and 
Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Calvin. 

I think the above will suffice to clear 
off a little obloquy which the Papists 
always used against the Reformers (in 
which they have been too hastily fol- 
lowed by others), and shew that the 
disgrace of burning Servetus (an act 
which makes us shudder in these 
enlightened times) was at least not 
peculiar to Calvin. 

Lam, Sir, yours very truly, 
$1 Aug. 1815. W.H.N. 
— 
Sir, Sept. 3, 1815. 
N opening your last number, I 
perceive that I must not yet re- 
ose like “ him that putteth off the 
arness.”” ‘Three more antagonists ap- 
Pex and others may be advancing. 
shall not regret their number, even 
though they “ contend earnestly,” 
while “ the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal.” 

V. F., who has often communicated 
valuable information to your pages, 
first claims my attention. That signa- 
ture, originally adopted, if I guess a- 
right, as a grateful record of filial af- 
fection, is now honourably employed 
to vindicate the memory of a friend, 
unjustly, as I think, supposed to have 

n misrepresented by me. [respect 
the motives of V. F. too much not to 
‘void scrupulously any éxpression 
which might hurt his feelings, though 
he has borne rather hard upon me. 
Were he a Dictator, I fear he would 
to readily me from the only 
nobility of which I believe either of 
"sis tenacious, the rank of noble 
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Bereans, because, though I inquired 
whether the things were so, the in- 
quiry was not conducted according 
to his judgment. Yet V. F. will allow 
it to have produced the best possible 
result, in a public refutation of a pub- 
lic censure; a result which | am glad 
to have occasioned, for | never had the 
slightest ill-will to the memory of Dr, 
Enfield, who was indeed a stranger to 
me, but to whose various writings | 
have been indebted for much valuable 
knowledge, familiarized by the ease 
and perspicuity of his style. To his 
posthumous Sermons | had no imme- 
diate aceess, nor any distinct recollec- 
tion of their subjects; when, looking 
for another article in Mr. Chalmers's 
Biography, I accidentally fell upon his 
censure of their tendency. ‘That cen- 
sure I should have known to be unjust, 
had I then possessed the information 
which [ thank Vindex for affording 
me; though recollecting only the Ser- 
mons published in 1769, I confess that 
[ feared such a censure might have 
been too justly incurred, 

As to the point for which alone I 
first mentioned that publication, I am 
quite satisfied with V.I*.’s estimate of 
his friend's “ juvenile compositions.” 
I have often read and admired them 
as “‘ beautiful essays,” though I would 
rather have found in “ Sermons for the 
Use of Families” a developement of 
Christian doctrines, accompanied, as 
such should always be, with a moral 
application. V. F. must allow me to 
say that, as often happens among rival 
forensic advocates, he has proved for 
me my case. Serutator described a 
number of aged Unitarian ministers 
who had spent their youth, according 
to his representation, in opposing po- 
pular errors, like our missionaries, not 
merely negatively, but by contending, 
through evil report and good report, 
for what we esteem the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 1 demurred to this statement, 
and instanced the Sermons of Preachers 
among those called Rational Christians, 
especially the small volume by Dr. 
Enfield in 1769. That volume V. F, 
is constrained to admit to bea 
in point, for he finds himself obliged 
to pass from “ the juvenile composi- 
tions’ to the “ later discourses” of his 
friend, before he finds any which he 
can satisfactorily advise me. “to read 
and study” that I may become “a 
enlightened Unitarian,” though 1:am 
conscious that any of the Discourses of 
































































































Dr. Enfield, practically applied, could 
not fail to make me “ what is,” as V. F. 
justly observes, “ of much greater con- 

uence, a better man.” 

have occasion to trouble your re- 
spectable correspondent from Norwich 
with only a short reply. He brings 
forward against my opponent—state- 
ments most honourable to his congre- 
gation and those who have served them 
in the Christian ministry. But | can- 
not perceive that there is really any 
question between Mr. Taylor and Be- 
reus, whose ‘‘ heavy charge,” should 
he examiue the juvenile volume so 
often mentioned, he may find not en- 
tirely groundless, ‘That Dr. Enfield 
soon corrected his views of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and made the New Tes- 
tament more exclusively “‘ the man of 
his counsel” till he had become in 
1785 all that Mr. Taylor knew and 
justly admired, is highly creditable to 
his piety and discernment, but no re- 
futation of my statement respecting 
the Christian deficiencies of the volume 
published in 1769. 

That volume I had never noticed in 
the manner which has called forth so 
much animadversion, had | not been 
of opinion that the story of the dead, 
comprehending their virtues and fail- 
ings, the “fears of the brave and fol- 
lies of the wise,’ was their bequest to 
the living, and that it became the duty 
of every one to claim his life-interest 
in that valuable legacy whenever cir- 
cumstances supplied the occasion for 
its honourable use. 

BEREUS. 


a 
Natural Theology. No. IX, 


Of the Mechanica: Arrangement of the 
Human Body.—Of the Superior and 
Inferior Extremities. 

BACH superior extremity consists 
_4 of the shoulder, arm, fore-arm 

and hand. 

‘The shoulder includes two bones, 
the clavicle and scapula: the former, 
called. also the collar-bove, extends 
across from the tip of the shoulder to 
the apper part of the breast-bone, and 
serves to the shoulder as an arch sup- 
porting and preventing it from falling 
am and forwards upon the breast. ‘I he 
two collar: bones also make the hauds 
strong antagonists to each other, which 
without them they could not have been. 

The » or shoulder-blade is 
broad and flattish, and serves as a buse 
to the whole superior limb. Its under 
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elbow and wrist is 






side is somewhat concave, to fit on the 
convexity of the ribs on which it jg 
placed, though it is not in immediate 
contact with them, but separated from 
them by layers of muscular flesh, by 
means of which this boue may glide 
upon the trunk and increase the mo. 
tion of the limb which is suspended 
from it. 

The scapula is not articulated with 
any bone of the trunk which would 
impede its motions, but is securely held 
to the trunk by those very muscles 
which perform its movements. The 
arm-bone is articulated with the sca- 
pula, and a high ridge called the spine 
rises from the hack or external surface 
of the scapula, and traversing its whole 
length runs forward to terminate in 
that high point or promontory which 
forms the tip of the shoulder, and over- 
hangs and defends the joint. This 
projecting point of the scapula is called 
the acromion process; it almosi makes 
a part of the sheulder-joint, preventing 
luxation upwards. ‘There is another 
process which stands out from this 
angle of the scapula, and is intended 
to secure the joint and prevent dislo- 
cation. 

The shoulder-blade is im some te- 
spects a very singular bone, appearing 
to be made expressly for its own pur- 
pose, and independently of every other 
reason. In such quadrupeds as have 
no collar-bones, which are by far the 
greater number, the shoulder-blade has 
no bony communication with the trunk, 
either by joint, or process, or in any 
other way. It does not grow to, or 
out of, any other bone of the trunk. 
It does not apply to any other bone of 
the trunk: it forms in strict fact, ae 
part of the skeleton. It is bedded in 
the flesh, attached otily to the muscles. 
It is a foundation-bone for the arm laid 
in, but distinct from the general osst- 
fication. The lower limbs connect 
themselves at the hip with bones which 
form part of the skeleton; but this 
connexion, ia the upper limbs, being 
wanting, a basis, on which the arm 
might be articulated, was to be y 4 
plied by a detached ossification for 

urpose. 
. The arm is divided iato two parts 
which are articulated or joined at the 
elbow. The upper gar’ or os humerh 
retains the name of arm properly s° 


called, and the lower ply ae the 


The arm, or that part extending 











from the shoulder to the elbow, has 
only one bone, which is articulated at 
the shoulder by a round head, and 
connected to it by ligaments, which 
inclose the whole joint as in a bag. 
That the joint may have the freest 
motion the hollow for receiving the 
arm-bone is extremely shallow: the 
end of the bone and the hollow are lined 
with cartilage, and the latter is con- 
stantly moistened with an oily fluid 


supplied for the purpose. The lower . 


end of the arm-bone is articulated with 
the bones of the fore-arm at the elbow, 
carrying them with it in all its mo- 
tions. 

The fore-arm is composed of two 
bones, called the ulna and the radius. 
The ulna, so named from its having 
been used as a measure, is the longer 
of the two, and is extended from the 
wrist on the side of the little finger to 
the point of the elbow. The radius is 
but partially articulated with the end 
of the arm-bone, it carries the wrist 
with a rotatory motion, and for this 
purpose it is so articulated with the 
ulna at the ends, the only points where 
these bones meet, that it turns upon it 
in half circles. ‘There is in these bones 
much mechanical contrivance. For 
the perfect use of the limb two motions 
are wanted; a motion at the elbow 
backward and forward, called a reci- 
procal motion; and a rotatory motion, 
by which the palm of the hand may 
be turned upwards. ‘To manage this, 
the fore-arm, as we have seen, consists 
of two bones, lying by the side of each 
other, but touching only towards the 
ends. One of these only is joined to 
the arm at the elbow, and the other 
is joined to the hand at the wrist. The 
former, by means of a hinge joint at 
the elbow, swings backward and for- 
ward, carrying with it the other bone 
and the whole fore-arm, and in turp- 
wig the hand upwards that other bone 
to which the hand is attached rolls 
upon the first, by the help of a groove 
near each end of the bone, to which is 
fitted a corresponding prominence in 
the other. If both bones had been 
joined to the upper arm at the elbow, 
er both to the hand at the wrist, the 
thing could not have been performed. 
The first was to be at liberty at one 
end, and the second at the other, by 
which means the two actions may be 
performed together. The great bone 
hich carries the fore-arm may be 
swinging upon its hinge at the elbow, 
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at the same moment that the lesser 
bone which carries the hand may be 
turning round it in the grooves, 

The hand comprehends all from the 
joint of the wrist to the ends of the 
fingers; its back part is convex for 
greater firmness and strength, and it 
is concave before for containing more 
conveniently such bodies as we take 
hold of. 

Anatomists divide the hand into the 
carpus or wrist-bones; the metacurpus 
or bones that stand upon the wrist, 
and serve as a basis to the fingers; 
and the fingers, consisting each of three 
joints. ‘The carpus or wrist is com- 
posed of eight bones, disposed in two 
rows, so formed and arranged as to 
allow motion on all sides; and by a 
quick succession of these motions the 
hand may be moved in a circle. The 
lower row is articulated with the bones 
of the metacarpus, to which they serve 
as a solid foundation or centre. 

The metacarpus consists of four long 
round bones for sustaining the fingers: 
they are founded on the wrist-bones, 
but depart from them as from a centre 
in a radiated form, in order to allow 
the fingers a freer play. 

The thumb and. fingers are each 
composed of three bones. ‘The bones 
of the thumb are stronger than those 
of the fingers, because the former are 
intended to counteract the latter. All 
the bones of the fingers are placed in 
three rows, called phalanges. The first 
set is articulated with the bones of the 
metacarpus and consists of the largest 
bones; the second stands out from the 
first, and the last row or phalanx grows 
out from the second and completes the 
fingers. The different bones co 
ing the fingers are all regularly jointed 
with each other, and in such a manner 
as to allow not only a hinge joint, but 
also a rotatory motion. 

The human hand has always been 
an object of admiration to the philo- 
sopher. Thus Galen, in speaking of 
the uses of the several parts of the 
body, says, “ As man is the wisest of 
all animals, so the hapds are the organs 
most suited to a being endowed with 
wisdom. For man is not wise because 
he has hands, as was the opinion of 
Anaxagoras; but Nature gave him 
hands, because he was endowed with 
wisdom to make use of them.” The 
same philosopher inquires, Whether the 
hand ties not the best possible conform- 
ation? And in speaking of the different 
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lengths of the fingers, he says, “ the 
reason of this mechanism is, that the 
tops of the fingers may come to an 
equality.” When they lay hold of and 
grasp circularly any large body, they 
meet as it were in the circumference 
of a circle. 

Each of the lower extremities com- 
prises the thigh, the leg and the foot, 
and bears some analogy m the struc- 
ture and distribution of its parts with 
the upper extremities. 

The thigh, like the arm, has but one 
bone, which is the longest in the whole 
body, and the largest and strongest of 
all the round bones. ‘The articulation 
of the thigh-bone with the trunk is 
secured by two strong ligaments; one 
of these grows out of the articulating 
cavity, and is inserted directly into the 
head of the bone: the other passes 
over the whole joint, embraces the 
head of the thigh-bone as in a purse, 
and is inserted into this bone at its 
neck. ‘This bone serves not only as a 
fixed point for performing several mo- 
tions of the trunk, which it sustains 
like a pillar, but it also affords a base 
for the leg to carry on its own motions, 
and is principally concerned in walk- 
ing, running, &c. 

The leg is composed of three bones, 
two small ones, named the tibia and fi- 
bula, and a small one placed at the knee. 

The tibia, so called from its resem- 
blance to an old musical pipe, is the 
long triangular bone at the inside of 
the leg; it runs nearly in a straight line 
from the thigh-bone to the ankle, sup- 
porting the whole weight of the body, 
and has its upper end spread into a 
jarge surface for receiving the lower 
end of the thigh-bone and forming the 
knee-joint. ‘This articulation admits 
flexion and extension, and is secured 
by very strong ligaments, to compen- 
sate for the weakuess of its bony struc- 
ture, arising from the flatness of the 
articulating surfaces. At the sides of 
the joint the capsular ligament is pe- 
culiarly strong. The contrivance of a 
ligament within the cavity of the joint, 
and directly connécting the two bones, 
is improved upon by a striking adapta- 
tion to the necessities of the case. In- 

stead of one, there are two ligaments 
that cross each other, and, by a varied 
tension of each in different positions of 
the joint, they check its motions and 
secure its safety. Moreover, on the 
top of the tibia are placed two move- 
able cartilages, of a crescent-like form. 






Their outward edges are thick, while 
their inward borders are extreme} 
thin, and they thus form a hollow in 
which the protuberances of the thigh- 
bone play with security, and witha 
facility that is much increased by their 
loose connexions. ‘The lower end of 
the tibia is articulated with the foot 
and forms the inner ankle, The fibula 
is a long slender hone placed at the 
outside of the tibia: its head is con- 
nected to that bone by ligaments, but 
does not reach high enough to enter 
into the composition of the knee-joint; 
it lies along-side the tibia, somewhat 
like a splint, increasing the strength 
of the leg, and, like the double bone 
of the fore-arm, also completing its 
form. This bone descends to the foot, 
where it forms the external ankle, and 
is connected to the tibia, along its whole 
length, by a broad thin ligament. 

The knee-pan is a small thick bone, 
of an oval or rather triangular form, 
The base of the triangle is turned up- 
wards, to receive the tendons of the 
great muscles which extend the leg; 
the pointed part of this triangle is 
turned downwards, and is tied by a 
very strong ligament to the appara 
of the tibia, just under the knee. The 
patella or knee-pan is intended as a 
lever; for by removing the direction 
of the extensor muscles of the leg far- 
ther from the centre of motion, it ena- 
bles them to act more powerfully in 
extending the limb: to facilitate its 
motions, its internal surface is smooth, 
covered with cartilage, and fitted to 
the pulley of the thigh-bone, upon 
which it moves. 

The foot, like the hand, is divided 
into three parts, viz. the tarsus or in- 
step, the metatarsus and the toes. The 
tarsus or instep is composed of seven 
bones, firmly bound together by strong 
ligaments, and forming an arch for 
supporting the body. ‘The metatarsus 
is composed of five bones, which cor- 
respond in their general character with 
the metacarpal bones of the hand. The 
bases of these bones rest upon the tar 
sus or instep, while their extremities 
support the toes. When we stand, 
the fore-ends of these bones and the 
heel-bone are our only supporters. 

Each of the toes, like the fingers 
consists of three bones, except 

reat toe, which has only two bones. 

n walking, the toes bring the centre 
of gravity perpendicular to, the 
vanced foot. 














Of the skeleton. When the bones 
of an animal are connected, after the 
soft parts have been removed, the 
whole is called a skeleton. Had this 
frame been constructed of fewer bones, 
our actions must have been constrained, 
and less convenient; we find it there- 
fore wisely divided ‘into numerous 

ieces for the sake of enlarging the 
sphere of motion, while all its divisions 
are peculiarly and admirably adapted 
to the various uses for which they have 
been designed. ‘The head to form a 
case for lodging and defending the 
brain within its cavity, while its ele- 
vation above the rest of the body places 
the seat of the mind in a position best 
suited to her attributes. 

From the head descends the spine, 
reaching to the extremity of the pelvis, 
which serves to support the head, and 
affords a canal for the brain and spinal 
marrow. From the upper part of the 
spine, the ribs extend on each side, 
and meeting at the breast-bone before, 
they form the cavity of the chest for 
lodging and defending the heart and 


lungs. 

The lower part of the spine, sup- 
porting all the parts of the body which 
are superior to it, is itself received in 
a wedge-like form and supported by 
the bones of the pelvis. These bones 
serve as a basin for sustaining some of 
its viscera, and as a medium of con- 
nexion between the body and the 
lower extremities, affording a support 
to the fermer, and producing the ne- 
cessary motion at the hip-joints by 
rolling upon the round heads of the 
thigh-bones. 

1e base of each bone, in the supe- 
rior extremities, is placed in a situa- 
tion best calculated for the limb to 
perform all its motions, and at the 
same time to defend from injuries the 
and chest. The division of each 
extremity into several bones, and their 
Connexions, are intended to produce 
motions sufficiently great for all the 
rposes of necessity and convenience. 
‘he inferior extremities are likewise 
divided into several bones, for the pur- 
poses of motion, and serving also as 
moving columns for the support and 
carriage of the body: they are stronger, 
their joints firmer and more con- 
fined: the thigh-bone has less motion 
than that of the arm: the joint of the 
ce is stronger than that of the el- 
bow; and the motion of the ankle 
and toes is slower, but more firm, than 
of the wrist and fingers. 
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GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 
No. CCXXXVII. 
Knight of the Holy Ghost. 
Mr. Soane on Thursday night con- 
cluded his Lectures on Architecture, 
In the course of his last lecture he 
gave a very humorous account of the 
removal and raising of ‘Trajan's famous 
Pillar, during the Papal government. 
The Pope, it seems, not only bestowed 
his benediction ou Fontana the archi- 
tect, who after many years of consulta- 
tion was selected for the important 
office of elevating the celebrated co- 
lumn, but on the many hundred work- 
men who were employed on the occa- 
sion, as well as all the machines, &c, 
But that all possible care and caution 
might attend this august and solemn 
undertaking, punishment as well as 
reward was held forth to insure suc- 
cess. A gibbet was erected upon the 
spot, the hangman and his attendants 
graced the ceremony, aud the poor 
architect, as well as his chief agents, 
were to be executed immediately, in 
case of failure. Happily, however, the 
attempt succeeded, and therefore re- 
compense instead of vengeance was 
the result. ‘The architect was made 
Knight of the Holy Ghost, and other 
honours and rewards attended him, 
This narrative, founded on rare but 
authentic documents, afforded high 
entertainment to the audience, 
London Chronicle, Mar. 25, 1815. 
—— 
No. CCXXXVIIL 
Desperate Resolution of a whole People, 
“ The most inflamed spirits being 
driven by the arms of Spain, or drawn 
by the hopes of liberty and safety, 
into the United Provinces, out of the 
rest, the hatred of Spain grew to that 
height, that they were not only willing 
to submit to any new dominion rather 
than return to the old, but when they 
could find no master to protect them, 
and their affairs grew desperate, they 
were once certainly upon the counsel of 
burning their great towns, wasting and 
drowning what they could of their own 
country, and going to seek some new 
seats in the Indies. Which they might 
have executed, if they had found ship- 
ping enough to carry off all their 
numbers, and had not been detained 
by the compassion of those which must 


have been left behind, at the mercy of 


an incensed and conquering master.” 
Observations upon Un. Prov. pp. 56, 57, 
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Mr. Severn on the State of the Human 
Being after Death. 

Sir, Harlow, July 15, 1815. 

HE state of a human being after 

death, and the doctrine ofa re- 
surrection, are subjects which cannot 
fail to interest all thinking people : 
to help our inquiries, to confirm our 
faith in things invisible, and to assist 
our devotions, not merely to defend 
a system, I have remitted to you these 
thoughts, and I have endeavoured to 
follow the light wherever | could see 
it, whether proceeding from the lamp 
of the philosopher, or the sun of 
revelation. 1 would hint that several 
things in this paper were suggested by 
a view, apparently near, of vast ¢terni- 
ty, of that universal mortality to 
which the creatures are subject, and 
by meditation on the extent of life 
and being by which we are sur- 
rounded, of which we are but atoms, 
and from which, if we may judge only 
by what is apparent, we shall soon be 
separated. The inferences and re- 
marks in this paper, therefore, you 
may consider as the writer's defen- 
sive armour (the best he could get) 
against the assaults of infidelity, fana- 
ticism and despair. ‘This armour he 
has beaten into a shape and adapted 
as well as he could to his own mea- 
sure at the forge, and with the in- 
struments of the great Apostle of the 
Centiles, 1 Cor. xv. In that chapter 
Paul appears to me to state, Ist, The 
doctrine of our future existence ; 
2nd. That this doctrine is a matter of 
revelation. Srd. That it is confirmed 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
4th. That it isa resurrection of the 
individual, not a creation, but a re- 
vivification, (pardou the term) a re- 
turn of life and consciousness, consti- 
tuting the identity of the person, 
From the 44th verse of this chapter 
he reasons analogically, “ it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body,” yet his reasoning goes to prove 
that it is the same substance : his 
words are, orsipsras cwun orxindy 
bysigsTas cua wrvevmnarinoy: Eri 
cwua puymey, xal sob owe trsve 
arixoy: “ itis sown,” “ it is raised ;” 
“ itis,’ or “ there is a natural body,” 
&c. Now he had said before, ver. 37, 
- “ Thou sowest not the body that 


shall be, but bare (naked) grain,” 
oMEpEls Yuuvoy xcxxov, The 
carries this analogy to the doctrine of 
the resurrection again, ver. 48, “It is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glo- 
ry.” In Luke xxiv. 39, we have an 
account of Christ’s appearance after 
the resurrection, when to calm the 
fears of his disciples, he says, “ han- 
dle me, and see; a spirit (xvevye) 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have.” IITvevua then was the 
word chosen by the evangelist to ex- 
press the term used by the Jews in 
their vernacular tongue, by which 
to convey the idea of what we call 
a ghost. As the word pysche, is ren- 
dered heart, heartily, you, mind, and 
life, as well as soul, according to the 
list of your correspondent, Mr. Joues, 
p- 241, and as the term is applied to 
a beast, as well as a man, | think we 
may fairly suppose, that the apostle 
would take it in the most proper as 
well as common signification, when 
he was contrasting the state of a hu- 
man body as laid in the graye, with 
the state of the same individual when 
raised in imcorruptibility. [| need not 
remind your readers that Paul styles 
a dead body, psychichon soma; if this 
term were used in another connexion 
it-would be properly rendered a body 
animated : here, it certainly means, 
an organized body made for the pur- 
poses of animal life, but deprived of 
it. Thus a grain of wheat isa 
organized for the purposes of vegeta- 
ble life, for the preservation of the 
grain, and its future existence; but 
every seed hath its own body, that 
which constitutes the identity, nature 
and quality. Something within us 
hints that we shall in due time 
under other circumstances, be better 
without that sort of body we now 
have, and revelation informs us that 
we shall be raised “a spiritual body. 
It appears to me, therefore, that 

is something essential to my Dees 
nature and future being, W rich God 
has rendered fndestructible and im- 
mortal ; which though it does not de- 
pend upon the usual animal sup 


for its existence, yet does wholly # 
upon the nas Hy and constant, pre 
vidence of God, for the preservation 
of its identity, and conscjousme, 
























































much in our present state as when the 
hody, the mere changing mass of 
matter, which we thus name, has re- 
tarned to its original dust Now if, 
in no proper sense, this indestructible 
substance can be deprived of its con- 
sciousvess, in no sense can it be the 
subject of a restoration to the con- 
scious existence of a rational nature ; 
for in that case the resurrection of the 
bedy is no more a restoration of the 
life and being of the man who died, 
than the resurrection of a lost and bu- 
ried limb after it has long returned 
to the dust, and the restoration of it 
to the original owner, would be a 
restoration of that person's existence ; 
for he continued to live without. it. 
The clear idea of the resurrection is, 
the restored life and consciousness of 
the individual.’ ‘This, I think, is 
plainly the drift of all the apostle’s 
reasonings on this subject in 1 Cor. 
xv. especially vs. 16, 17, 18: “ if 
the dead rise not, if Christ be not 
raised, then they also which have 
fallen asleep in Christ, are perished.” 
Death, the consequence of sin, still 
reigns, your faith is a delusion, but 
we are in full possession of existence 
which death itself cannot deprive us 
of; our identity will be preserved, 
though our consciousness may be lost. 
It strikes me, that the resurrection of 
our Lord only confirmed to our satis- 
faction (faith) what God, in the order 
of nature, had previously determined; 
the apostle indeed in this chapter evi- 
dently draws his analogy from the or- 
der of nature. A clear view of this 
truth was necessary to support the 
minds of suffering Christians in such 
a world as the present, for taking all 
circumstances into the account, “ if 
in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all men most miserable: and 
“ifthe dead rise not, aad Christ is 
not risen, our faith is vain.” ‘The re- 
surrection is not a creation ; the per- 
sou who died, is raised, and restored 
to life, the perfect human_ being spi- 
ritual and immortal; yet we cannot 
suppose that the flesh and bones, the 
mere animal body, will be raised— 
no, what is raised is the essence of 
the being. The pneumatic, or spiritual 
body, I conceive, necessarily exists 
mevery human creature, as consti- 
tating his essence and preserving his 
identity, but its consciousness may 
be suspended ; this is death: again, 
it may be restored; this is renewed 
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life. .A pure element I suppose to be 
the substance vut of which God has 
formed the mvevue; and I conceive 
that this element is ight. Under cer- 
tam cireumstances it possesses the 
pysche; under others, it loses it, al- 
ways to resume it again ; and at the 
last day it will break up the tombs, 
if confined in them, and the solid 
rocks, ascend from the caverns of the 
deep, and every atom, once the spirit 
of life, with renewed consciousness, 
shall rise to its native heaven. It is 
plain that the words mvevua and 
ux, are both used in our transla- 
tion of the scriptures, in what is com- 
monly understood to be different sig- 
nifications ; the life, the spirit, the 
soul, the mind, the person ; but in 
this chapter, 1 Cor. xv., each cer- 
tainly in a definite sense. The psy- 
chean body then will be, the organ- 
ized body in the present ‘state, fitted 
fur a sensient being, yet constantly 
subject to change; the pneumatic 
body, that which is the essential ex- 
istence, the identification of the per- 
son, not to be destroyed by circum- 
stances, the breath of God, the essen- 
tial flame of life, which cannot be ex- 
tinguished except by an immediate 
act of him who first kindled it. The 
commmunication of this breath of 
God to Adam, was the consumma- 
tory creative act, without which the 
body would have remained a piece of 
inanimate matter; this metaphorical 
breath certainly was no part of the 
essence of the Deity, but a created 
substance, like the rest of man’s na- 
ture. ‘The wtveuu%a@ or spirit, includ- 
ing the Puxy or soul, reason in the 
human being, instinct in the brute, 


directed, governed or destroyed by 


the great Soul of the Universe, is, 
think, superior to all lower agency ; 
is the powerful executive of nature 
and of God. ‘This wonderful sub- 
stance universally present, and ever 
in action, constitutes-the forms and 
essential being of all existing worlds. 
and of all rational creatures. It was 
the opinion of the ancients that the 
soul was a subtle wther,—light ; the 
Platonics and Pythagoras taught, that 
fire,—light, was the natural ageut or 
animal spirit actuating the universe 
and the human being ; Plato sup 
something like a ramification of fire,— 
light, by its rays darting to the ex- 
tremity of the human frame. Hippo- 
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crates speaks of this pure and invisi- 
ble wther, or light, as giving exist- 
ence and motion to all things. ‘The 
Platonists imagined the intellect to 
have its residence in the soul, and 
Galen conceived that if the seul be 
incorporeal then its vehicle is wether, 
or light, by which ether it acts upon 
bodies. ‘This ether’ was supposed to 
remain after death by the followers 
of Plato and Pythagoras. Hippo- 
crates conceived thermon (heat) that 
is, light, in action educing caloric, 
to be something immortal; and he 
thought, that a strong invisible fire 
was the residence of the soul, under- 
standing, prudence, growth, motion, 
diminution, change, sleeping and wak- 
ing. Heraclitus held fire (light) to 
be the principle and cause of the ge- 
neration of all things ; it is plain this 
philosopher did not mean the extin- 
guishable culinary fire, for he calls it 
que ast Lwoy ever-living flame, that 
is, light. ‘The Magi taught that God 
had light for his body, and truth for 
his essence, or intelligence. ‘The 
Chaldeans called him, mug vo6¢o7, 
the intellectual fire; they suid ecca- 
(Asves mueimue, that is, cloathed with 
fire (light), yes, the Deity is clothed 
with light as with a garment; he 
dwells in light which no mortal can 
approach unto. [tis remarkable, that 
when the -spirit (ro wvevuna) of God 
Was communicated to the apostles it 
should have been manifested by a vi- 
sible appearance, like as of fire, a bo- 
dy of light resting on the head of 
each of them; this was an indication 
of the Divine presence, a consecration 
or anointing of these persons to their 
high office; and this appearance was 
accompanied by superior and miracu- 
lous powers, which the apostles were 
previously incapable of exercising. 
W hoever has seen galvanic or electric 
operations on a large scale, must, 
however accustomed to them, have 
been repeatedly astonished at the 
powers of light—in the diversified 
application of which element, I sup- 
pose both these classes of experimen- 
tal philosophy to cousist. I would 
not imply that the gifts, &c. of the 
m2 were not communicated by 

e Deity,—but he always employs 
means and instruments when they can 
be made subservient to his design, 
even when working miracles. Horace 


calls the soul, “ divine particulam 
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auree.”” So indeed we may say of 
all life, all intelligence, that it is a por. 
tion of the divine breath; not of the 
essential nature of God, but -of his 
creative power, and of some created 
substance. So the body (man) was 
made of the dust of the ground, that 
is, Of a portion of matter previpusly 
existing ; in this view, in the highest 
degree possible, a creature animated 
by a living spirit, possessed of reason 
and endowed with immortality, is 
God's image, his offspring. Such a 
creature is made as like his heavenly 
Parent as his scale will admit; for 
God raises his most excellent works 
to a relative and comparative perfec- 
tion. Jesus Christ is the firstborn 
of every creature . the brightness of 
his Father's glory and the express 
image of his person ; by whom, or ac- 
cording to whom, he made or appoint- 
ed and constituted the dispensations 
of his providence in all ages. As 
Christ is the image of God, so man 
in his highest state of perfection under 
every providential dispensation in all 
intellectual worlds, is changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, 
as by the spirit (ro mvevna) of God, 
always approaching the infinite ful- 
ness. See John xvii. “ As it pleased 
God that in Jesus all fulness should 
dwell;” so there is always a relative 
perfection in infinite progression, 
the works of creation. Yes, out of 
his fulness as the head of our nature, 
we have all received, and we shall 
ever receive favour upon favour. 

In this sense our Lord is the Sun 
of the world, the light of the earth, 
the brightest emanation of the Deity ; 
in him was life, and the life is the 
light of men. That is the true light 
that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world: the light of 
truth, and the light of life. 

That the powers of mind may be 
for a long time suspended and the 
rational soul to all appearance de- 
stroyed and yet afterwards restored, 
to be again lost during the whole of 
the present life, we have a remarka- 
ble proof in Tuke’s account of the 
Retreat, near York, for Insane Persons. 
The author’s words are as follows :— 
“ A young woman who was employ 
by the relator when a boy, became 
insane, and at length sunk into 4 
state of perfect idiocy. When she 
was attacked hy a Typhus fever, 
wy friend having then p 











time, attended her, he was surprised 
to observe as the fever advanced, a 
developement of her mental powers ; 
durmg that period of fever when 
others were delirious, she was en- 
tirely rational. She recognised in the 
face of her medical attendant the son 
of her old master whom she had known 
so many years before, and she related 
many circumstances respecting his 
family and others, which had hap- 
pened to herself in her early days, but 
alas! it was only the gleam of reason ; 
as the fever abated, clouds again en- 
veloped the mind; she sunk into her 
former deplorable state and remained 
in it until her death, which happened 
a few years afterwards.” Llere there 
is an instance of excitement of the 
rational principle, by physical causes 
after it had to all appearance been for 
many years completely destroyed.— 
What would have rendered another 
delirious restored her mental faculties; 
she continues in the possession of me- 
mory, judgmeat, and all the qualities 
of mind while that excitement lasts, 
but when it ceases, she returns to her 
former state of idiocy. Does not this 
case prove that, at least in the present 
life, the restoration as well as the loss 
of reason depends upon the peculiar 
circumstances attending the animal 
machine ? A psychean body may have 
animal life and be incapable of ra- 
tionality ; and Paul calls a dead body 
by that name. We see in the case 
before cited that the apparently ex- 
tinct nous (mind) may be restored 
and again lost. Would not that mind 
be again restored if other circum- 
Stances were the same? Now Paul 
says, that the body is raised a pneu- 
matic body, not a psychean body ; 
not depending, as now, upon mere 
accidental circumstances for the pre- 
servation of the soul ; the essence, the 
excellence of human nature, which 
We see continues to exist even in an 
idiot, and which may be restored af- 
ter many years’ perfect fatuity. ‘The 
before-meutioned woman's memory, 
judgment and understanding, were 
‘8 much in a state of death as if she 
had been dead in reality. And when 
these essentials of the rational soul 
were restored, they were as much 
raised to life as if the person herself 
had been raised out of the grave. Her 
mental capacity. was entirely preserv- 
ed during the whole time of her idiocy: 

consciousness depended upon an 
t of a peculiar nature. The 
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very idea of a spiritual body being 
raised implies, that it was before im 
existence, and that it was so far af- 
fected by the common circumstances 
of our nature as to need a restoration 
of life and consciousness, But when 
Paul says, “ it is raised,” &e., I do 
not think he means to describe the 
action, but the effect ; it is restored 
again to life. I think it is a restora- 
tion of consciousness, a return of all 
that constitutes the essence of the 
person; and which, though lost for 
a time, coutinues entire and indivisi- 
ble from the period of death to the 
moment when God shall raise the 
dead according to the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in 
Christ. It was necessary that our 
l.ord should rise in his natural psy- 
chean or animal body to satisfy his 
disciples of his identity ; but the pneu- 
matic body is capable of any form 
and confined to none: and to shew 
that the life of Jesus was not sup- 
ported by his animal frame, he ap- 
peared with his wounds (one of them 
mortal) open and unhealed. There is 
a remarkable passage, 2 Cor. v. 16, 
“Though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
him no more ;” that is, we consider 
the flesh, the animal organization, a 
subject not worth eur attention. 
Christ died and rose again ; this is a 
reason why we should not regard the 
Hlesh. He is a spiritual being now: 
all that was mortal of the Son of God 
is past and gone, his body the same 
in essence, is a glorious body: all 
things in that eternal state are become 
new ; this is a reason why we should 
rise to God in newiess of life, in 
likeness of his resurrection, as he was 
raised by the glory of the Father, 
The flesh would only be an incum- 
brance in that state. “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth: the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” You shall at the last day 
be restored to life by the power, 


ro mvevua of God which now dwel- 


leth in you. 

B. P. SEVERN, 
— 

An Inquiry, whether the Lord's Sup 
was instituted for the Purpose ped 
lebrating the Remembrance of the 
Death of Jesus Christ ? 


(Ina Letter ta a Friend, August the 9th, 
1815.) 


OM my earliest theological © 


life I have been seeking (but, 
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alas! hitherto in vain!) what words 
in the eucharistic histories (to which 
1 entirely confine my attention) de- 
note cither sufferings or crucifixion or 
death. Being disappoiuted in my 
search im this line, | have inferred, 
“That the eucharistic ritual,” as in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ, and used by 
his primitive and immediate followers, 
“was originally appointed as a ritual 
plan for the true and spiritual worship 
of Aimighty God according to the 
privciples of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.”— Consequently, instead of 
the common definition and hypothe- 
sis, | would style the Lord's Supper to 
be “ An Institution of Jesus Christ in 
Remembrance of the New Covenant,” 
i. e. of the gospel : and this interpre- 
tation will be fully confirmed merely 
by taking the word [Avauryzis], 
as | think it may and ought to be ren- 
dered,—to denote “ « memorial,” or 
“a remembrancer,” or “ a memorial 
rite,’ according to its use in Hebrews 
x. 3. Extremely indefinite, ambigu- 
ous and unessential [because it is 
omitted in two of our eucharistic his- 
tories}, is that noted injunction, “ Do 
this in rememberance of me;" and 
therefore | would translete it into the 
following terms: viz. “ Do this [what 
Christ and his associated friends were 
then doing} ‘ according to this my 
memorial rite.’ And what were Christ 
and his disciples doing at that time ? 
Auswer—“ hey were breaking bread, 
&e. avd unitedly worshiping, blessing 
and praising Almighty God for the 
origimal communication of the New 
Christian Covenant,"—‘i. e.) “ for the 
full and free donation or grant to the 
world of all the gospel benefits and 
blessings by Jesus Christ.” And was 
uot this a very fair and accurate, 
though only @ compendious spectmen 
and example of the trne and pure wor- 
ship of Almighty God in a Christian 
assembly ¥—What clse ist done, or 
ought tu be done, at this time, by the 
sincere and spiriual worshipers of 
Almighty God in their public and 
Christian assemblies > If the primi- 
tive institution and celebration of the 
Lord's Supper were not, in fact, 
equally or exclusively “ the tustitu- 
tion (in the words of the Rev. Joseph 
Hallett), of Christian communion in 
the public and religious worship of 
Almighty God,"—what other serip- 
tural injunction or authority, from 


the New Testament, can be adduced 
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to prove the reality and truth of the 
latter ? 

_ For want of regarding the eucha. 
ristic institution, in this particular 
point of view, the true use and end 
of it seem to have been, in a great 
measure, perverted or misrepresented: 
for the common hypothesis and ex. 
positions of the Lord's Supper assert 
it to be an injunction or law for per. 
sonal and self-commemoration, which, 
in effect, was Christ's injunction or 
law to levy on Christians the perpetual 
obligations of personal love, gratitude, 
praise, respect and obedience to him- 
self. But let no one think that our 
Lord, at that time and in that affair, 
was claiming for himself any sort or 
measure of present or posthumous re- 
spect, praise, or honour. No, no; 
—he was not so ambitious nor in- 
terested as to go so far out of the cha- 
racteristic lineofhis duty. While our 
Lord Christ, was instituting the eu- 
charistic rite, we must consider bim 
as the Mediator between God and 
man ; and then we shall feel ourselves 
obliged to own that the duty or du- 
ties he was injoining, were absolutely 
intended to terminate wholly m Ged 
and man ;—and therefore they had not 
and could not possibly have any re- 
ference to his own separate and per- 
sonal interests, that is, to his charac- 
ter or attributes; or, indeec, to any 
operation, occurrence, or eveut in the 
individual history of his own life or 
death. The particular view of the 
eucharistic institute, as here exhibited, 
would perhaps be very considerably 
illustrated and confirmed merely by 4 
full and correct exposition of that elip- 
tic and figurative verse in the Ist ®- 
charistic record, that is to say, Matt. 
xxvi. 28; and this must be done by 
filling up every elipsis, or defective 
place, with its proper supplement or 
supplements, and by substituting of 
inserting a plain, literal and appro- 
priate term in the room of any one 
that is figurative ; but preparatory to 
the intended correction, two or three 
remarks are requisite to be made— 
Ist. Contemplating this 28th verses 
in our Greek Testaments, it appears 
to consist of three distinct clauses 
which it will be requisite to arrange 
into as many separate sentences 1 
the English version. Qudly. Thet 

or latter clause contains some 
tive words, which being 
our English version very 


indefinitely 














and y» require much correc- 
tion alteration both in their sense 
and position : the correction of this 
Jatter clause shall be justified imme- 
diatgly after its translation. Srdly. In 
this 28th verse, the first word, Z'his, 
having a retrospective reference to 
the word cup, or rather (metonymically 

ing) to the word wine, which ts 
contained in it, must take this latter 
term (viz. wine) for its appropriate 
supplement ; because a literal trans- 
lation is now required. Athly. Ano- 
ther preparatory remark, equally ne- 
cessary and useful is this, viz. The 
phrase, “ This cup,” (or rather ‘ T'his 
wine”) is evidently an allusive con- 
trast ;—clearly marking in this place 
the particular application of some cup 
or wine to some new object or design, 
quite different from that to which it 
had been previously applied; but 
from which it now appeared to have 
been absolutely alienated, rejected and 
excluded. The proposed correction 
shall now be set down. 

Matthew xxvi. 28, “ This wine is 
my WINE ;—this wine is my wine of 
for “* belonging to”] the New Cove- 
nant;—this wine is shed instead 
of {as the Greek ag) and the Latin 
pro signify | the many ancient offerings, 
[in 2Cor. vy. 21, ‘Auagliz signifies 
a“ sin-offering,” and its plural num- 
ber, in this place, might be render- 
ed “ sin-offerings;" but perhaps this 
expression of it in a simple, general 
and absolute form attacheth to the 
term such a wide and comprehensive 
sense as to mark the most complete 
exclusion and extinction of all the 
ancient offerings, oblations and sacri- 
fices, as well those of the Pagans as 
of the Jews]—offerings for [or ‘ on 
account of") remission.”—N.B. The 
word Remisston taken in the same 
tide and comprehensive sense as the 
word offerings is here taken, will cor- 
rectly mark remissions of every sort,— 
that is to say, both divine and human, 
as our Lord Christ most probably in- 
tended todo. The fitness and neces- 
sity of the supplementary words, 
are referred to the judgment of 
the reader; but as to the word 
wine, in its second occurrence, it should 
be remarked that, besides its supple- 
mentary use, it stands, in this place, 
a8 an appropriate and literal expres- 
sion of the horical term blood. 
The affixation of the term blood, as a 
metaphorical name, to the plain and 
Vou. xX. 4B 
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literal word cup, (or wine) was pro- 
bably done for the purpose of ascer- 
taining and establishing the commem- 
orative use of the eucharistic wine ; 
and this wine,—selected and transfer- 
red from the paschal wine, our Lord 
called (in a metaphorical term) his 
blood, because he applied it, in his 
own Institution, for a purpose ex- 
actly like to that which was effected 
by the blood of a dumb animal in the 
pashcal rite. 

Let no one be offended that the 
word wine is so often introduced in 
the illustration of such a solemn and 
important ritual as the Lord’s Supper, 
—for natural or clementary wine, 
whenever used asa symbol of religious 
commemoration, fully answers its pur- 
pose; yea, and much better, (being 
far more simple, cheap and decent) 
than animal blood, which was wont 
to be used in the ancient Passover.— 
As the word wine, in the verse we 
have now attempted to illustrate, lite- 
rally denotes nothing but uatural or 
elementary wine, so it must be under- 
stood in each and every one of our 
eucharistic records. The adjunctive 
words in the third clause of the cor- 
rected verse, must now be justified : 
The sense here assigned to eo} 
is perhaps strictly classical; and the 
application of woAAwy to “Auaghiwy, 
which are adjacent in their position 
and perfectly accordant in all their 
grammatical accidents, will afford a 
construction and translation far more 
easy, clear aud correct than what ge- 
nerally occurs in any of our transla 
tions and expositions. The proper 
meaning of “Auaglwy and Adgecww 
have been hinted at above. 

What is the true meaning of the 
New Covenant or gospel? Answer : 
The New Covenant or gospel, as a 
communication and gift of God, de- 
notes not only a combiued system of 
the most valuable mercies and favours, 
but likewise a combined exhibition of 
all the ways, means, instruments and 
agents of their conveyance to us: con- 
sequently the grateful commemora- 
tion of this New Covenant (or God 
Almighty’s original grant and com- 
munication of the gospel) necessarily 
compriseth a perpetual and grateful 
commemoration of all the ways, means 
and agents of its communication: and 
thus we see that our eucharistic law 
(that is, our appointed ritual for the 
public and Christian worship of Al- 
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mighty God) strictly enjoins us duly 
to remember and respect the person, 
character, spirit and example of our 
revered and blessed Master, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Though this 
scheme then doth not hold up to the 
communicant's view an exaggerated 
and idolatrous idea of Christ's suffer- 
ings and death, as the only or chief 
object of eucharistic contemplation,— 
yet it presents to the sincere and se- 
rious Christian's mind such abundant 
considerations aud motives to love, 
respect, imitate and obey the Son of 
God as are every way suited to his 
high and important rank and function 
in the divine scheme aud sacred duties 
of human redempiton. Qluzere,— 
what waschiefly wanted in the world 
at the time when Jesas Christ ap- 
peared in it as a divine prophet and 
teacher >—Answer: Right notions of 
the character, attributes, and govern- 
ment of Almighty God, and the uni- 
versal, true, spiritual and social wor- 
ship of him, founded upon and per- 
fectly agreeable to those notions. And 
doth not the gospel.furnish us, in due 
measure, with all those requisite sen- 
timents and principles, and most pow- 
erfully enforce the practical applica- 
tion of them; for the effectual over- 





Poetry. 





throw and cure of superstition, idols: 
try and vice ; and for the universal 
introduction and diffusion in every age 
and nation, of true knowledge, purity 

piety, peace and benevolence? jf 
these things be true, was it not most 
fit, and worthy of Jesus Christ, to set 
up or institute the Lord’s Supper for 
purposes so essentially important and 
requisite at that peculiar juncture ; 
and every way so well adapted and 
adequate to their full accomplishment? 
But, at the same time, is it not a mat. 
ter to be greatly regretted that all the 
intended objects and effects of the 
New Covenant were not, in the first 
instance, more fully and openly stated 
aud avowed in the eucharistic law?— 
No, no; it is not at all to be regret- 
ted : for duly considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the state of 
the world, the changes which the 
gospel was intended to produce, and 
the agents appointed to produce them, 
—perhaps, the indirect, concise and 
occult method adopted by our Lord 
Christ gradually to accomplish his de- 
signs,—was, in reality, the wisest and 
most effectual, and certainly the most 
pacific and conciliatory measure that 
could possibly have been framed and 
applied, P. kK. 
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Lines by a late Princess. 
Communicated by J. W. 13, ix Mo. 1815.] 
PNTHINKING, idle, wild and young, 
Tlaugh’d, and dane’d and talk’d and 
suny, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dream’d not of sorrow, care or pain, 
Concluding in these hours of glee 
That all the world was made for me, 


Sut when the days of trial came 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then oceurr’d how sad ‘twould be, 
Were this world only made for me! 
AMELIA, 
=< 
Lines written in Remembrance of the late 
Mr. Joseph Partridge, of Stonehouse ; 
who died in the eightieth year of his 
age. [See M. Repos. p- 190. } 
“ Dolce premio alla virti d’un padre é 
dé figli amore.” 
Merasrasto. 
If filial love be virtue’s sweet reward, . 
Whose blise requites a father’s fond regard, 





To crown with joy the rosy hours of health, 

And shed the balm of peace, the purest 
wealth ; 

Hlis labours sweeten, or his pains econ 

And prop with care the steps of dreopi 
age ; 

Anticipate his wants, bis fears repress, 

Aud prompt his trembling lips with thanks 
to bless ; 

To smooth his pillow on the bed of death, 
And watch his closing eye, his partmg 
breath :—— 
This recompense of worth was ever thing, 
Dear, houour’d shade, our Father :— 

name benign ! 
While seasons change to renovate the 
ear, 
Thy children’s hearts thy virtues will re 
vere ; 
Thy noble mind, simplicity and ease, 
And manners form'd the old and young & 


please ; 
Devotion warm—* the wisdom from 
above,” ; 
With Faith, and Hope, and uhiveree 
Love ; 












Thine active spirit, manly fortitude, 
And admiration of the wise and good,* 
Whose counsels taught thee how to live and 
die 
And raise thy views, like them, beyond the 
sky 
To Him, the Good Supreme, who rules the 
spheres, 
And guides the circles of our mortal years ; 
Till from the + sleep of death the just arise 
To share in endless life the heav’nly | prize ! 
Though fourscore summer suns and win- 
ter snows 
Thy journey measur’d to thy last repose, 
Where Tavy’s ancient spires with ivy wave 
Above the turf that blossoms on thy grave, 
With earliest flow’rs, that in the breathing 
spring 
Bedew'd with tears thy youthful darlings 
_ bring ;— 
Yet shall be seen in happier realms thy face 
Revive in bloom, and more than mortal 
grace: 
Thine eyes shall view the treasures of thy 
heart 
Restor'd to thy embrace, no more to part, 
Tn yon celestial ever-verdant clime, 
Beyond the shaft of Death, or pow’r of 
Time ; 
And weleome to the bright, eternal shore 
Thine aged Partner, destin’d to deplore, 
With resignation meek, the final morn 
That saw thee from her gentle presence 
borne ! 
Farewell! our Father, Grandsire, faith- 
ful Friend! 
Until we meet where pleasures never end. 
Kilworthy, Tavistock, W.E, 
March 1815. 
-—— 
A Thought, 
After the manner of Wordsworth. 
(From the Durham newspaper.) 
When on a dreary, cold September night 
The winds are strong, and v’er the misty 
moon 
Tempestuously impel the gather’d clouds, 
vu not seen, or thought that thou 
hast seen, 
Their waving folds voluminous assume 
A stationary attitude and form ; 
oe bright crescent seem’d to drive 
along 
In swift career behind their mass of shade, 
And through their dark interstices, with 
glance 
And glare of yellow undefin’d, to peep, 
Then to glide onward in her rapid path ? 


eee 


* Drs. Priestley and Toulmin, &e. 
T xadoy yap ro abrovy nas 4 Erm 
Meyary. Puan. PLaton. 


1 “ Qui s’endoit dans le sein d’un Pére, 
pes Cu souci du reveil,”’ 
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Even so the Atheist, sullen of brow, 
Beholds with faithless and fallacious eye 
The firm-fix'd crown of heav’nly happiness 
As sume faint flitting vision of the night, 
Prize unattain’d and unattainable ; 

And views the tinsel trappings of renown, 
The transient fame of false philosophy, 
The hopes and pleasures of a bodily sense, 
And th’ evanescent glare of worldly good, 
As the sole aim and purpose of man’s life, ° 
The only object of the human soul ; 

And deems a flitting series of shadows, 

Of native darkness, and reflected light, 
The single, stable, and substantial good, 


JUVENIS. 
ee ee 


Lines, composed on hearing the Reverend 
B. Treleave Nn, of Dorchester, preach 
JSrom John xviii. 38. 

Hark! hark! Tyeleaven claims the Muse’s 

song, 

And pours the tide of eloquence along ; 

With manly feeling ev’ry accent glides, 

Glows to sublime, then into peace sub- 

sides ;— 

While fair Devotion, hovering round the 

shrine, 

Smiles on the scene with eestacy divine, 

And dwells on ev’ry sacred, ballow’d sound, 

With thrilling rapture, yet with awe pro- 

found, 

Whilst all the feelings in due order roll, 

Speak the big thought, and animate the soul. 
Sure there’s in eloquence a secret charm, 

Enough the force of malice to disarm— 

Enough to lighten hatred of its sting, 

And raise up Fancy on her attic wing. 

Oh! who could hear, delighted, and notfeel, 

A glow of pleasure, and devoted zeal— 

That e’en can pierce the darken’d clonds 

that low’r, 

And wrest from Prejudice her harpy pow’r ? 

But tis not mine to search whence sects 

began, 

Enough for me,—I reverence the man. 

No! ’tis not mine to judge of diff ring 

creeds ; 

That shines the brightest which to virtue 

leads ! 
Sherborne, Aug. 6th, 1815. 
a 


Mutability, 
From Sencca, in Hakewill’sA pologie, 16030. 


Nemo confidat nimium secundis, 
Nemo desperet meliora, lapsus : 
Miscet hic illis, prohibetque Clotho 
Stare fortunam. 
Let him that stands take heed lest that fe 
fall ' 
Let him that’s fall’n hope he may rise again. 
The Providence divine, that mixeth all, 
Chains joy to grief, by turns, and Yoaa to 


gain. 
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REVIEW. 


Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame. 





”” 


Pop, 


= 1k 


Aut. L—A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of London at 
the Primary Visitation of that Dio- 
cese in the year 1814. By William, 
Lord Bishop of London. 4to. pp. 
24. Payne and Foss. 1814. 

IE Bishop of London's Charge 
is creditable to him as a writer ; 
it is in a style of stateliness which al- 

Ways approaches and sometimes rises 

into eloquence : but we cannot com- 

pliment his lordship or congratulate 
our readers upon the spirit which it 
breathes. We have not indeed to ac- 
cuse the bishop of grossness of lan- 
guage or vulgarity of manner; our 
complaint is of a more serious nature— 
that, insensible to the character of the 
times, he asserts claims on behalf of 
the church and the priesthood which 
have been long exploded, as incon- 

sistent with common sense, civil li- 

berty, and, above all, evangelical 

simplicity and truth. , 
The prelate opens his charge with 

an elegant eulogium upon his prede- 

cessor in the see of London. Dr. 

Randolph was known to be a high 

churchman, and the following sen- 

tence shews that the present bishop 
inherits the same character : 


“From the period of his first entrance 
on the higher departments of the Church 
he opposed a determined resistance to the 
spurious liberality, which in the vain de- 
sire of conciliation increases division and 
multiplies heresy, by palliating the guilt 
of schism, or by diminishing the number 
and undervaluing the importance of doc- 
trines essential go Christianity.” P. 1. 


We suppose that the Bishop here 
refers to the “ liberality” and “ con- 
ciliation” proposed iad certainly ex- 
hibited ia the Bible Society. “Who 
can help lamenting that a Christian 
bishop should refer to such an institu- 
tion in such a manner? “ The guilt 
of schism,” too, is a phrase which, un- 
explained, is little suitable to a Pro- 
testant minister. The schism effected 
by the Reformation constitutes the 
true glory of that splendid wera. 

In the course of his panegyric, the 
Bishop also praises his predecessor for 
“ his endeavour to replace ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline on its ancient footing, to 
recover the rights and assert the le- 
gitimate authority of the Spiritual 


Governor.” P.2. This is lofty lan- 
guage. We know not what measures 
the late Bishop was taking to “ re. 
place ecclesiastical disciple on its 
ancient footing,” and to “ recover the 
rights and assert the authority of the 
Spiritual Governor,” . whether he 
sought to revive the Convocation, whe- 
ther he reckoned antiquity of disci- 
pline to be posterior to the times of 
Archbishop Laud, who was an emi- 
nent disciplinarian, or whether he 
only intended to hold a tighter rein 
over theclergy, and especially that 
class of them who assume the title of 
Evangelical; but we confess that we 
startle at seeing a panegyric on a 
Christian minister founded upon his 
being or wishing to be a rigid gov- 
ernor. 

A considerable proportion of the 
Charge relates to temporal affairs, par- 
liamentary regulations affecting the 
Clergy ; such as Nou-Residence laws 
(pp. 4—7), Stipendiary Curates’ Bill 
(7—9), repeal of the acts for burying 
in Woollen (10): nor do we know 
that this is improper; but we have 
been a little surprised at the mtro- 
duction of such matters, amidst others 
ofso much greater and higher con- 
cern, and we have amused ourselves 
fora moment, we hope innocently, 
in fancying the apostle Paul called up 
from the dead and hearing, in the 
Church bearing his name, the pas 
sages above marked delivered, by one 
asserting himself to be his successor, 
fo an audience composed of Christian 
teachers, and in speculating upon 
the surprise that would be depict 
in that apostle’s countenance. 

There is not much political decla- 
mation in the Charge, but the fol- 
lowing reflection appears to us to 
decidedly erroneous and unjust: 

“ The French Revolution was not a0 
accidental explosion, a burst of momenta 
ry passion or frenzy, but a deliberate and 

remeditated rebellion against authority 
uman and divine: It was the struggle ° 
desperate wickedness to shake off the * 
lutary restraints imposed by religion ” 
law on the worst passions of human 
ture.” P, 12. 


How long, as Bishop Grego 
complains (M. Repos. x. 106), # 


French Revolution to be misreprese™” 



















It was, indeed, a rebellion, for: 


- 
Tosi bow unsuccessful ; but surely 


ry Englishman and every Pro- 
pind ll oak allow that in its begin- 
ning and before its character was al- 
tered by foreign interference, it was 
arightful resistance to tyrann and 
superstition. The “ glorious Kevo- 
Jution of 1688,” in England, was in 
reality less called for and less justifia- 
ble than the late Revolution in France. 
On this side of the channel it is not 
yet unsafe to utter this opinion. 

The passage concerning the Unita- 
tiavs (pp. 18—-16) has been already 
copied into this‘volume (pp. 305— 
303). . The design of it cannot be mis- 
taken, but the bishop is obliged for 
the sake of common justice to distin- 
guish reai from pretended Unitarians 
and to concede that Unitarians may 
be conscientious. To readers of dis- 
cernment the passage is innoxious. 
The statement which it contains is, 
however, contrary to historic truth ; 
unbelievers have not joined themselves 
to the Unitarians ; they unite with 
bishops in misrepresenting them ; Mr. 
Cobbett and Dr. Burgess are coadju- 
tors in their opposition to this sect ; 
it is not merely that Unitarians have 
too little faith for the one and too 
much for the other, but that their 
faith is built upon reason, a founda- 
tion which is decried equally by such 
as reject revealed religion and such as 
explain revealed religion by canons 
of Councils and Convocations and by 
Acts of Parliament. On what does 
the Bishop of London rest_his strange 
assertions > How has he made his 
notable discovery? The charge, as 
far as it regards the Unitarians, is 
singularly ridiculous ; but the wildest 
accusations may, if uncontradicted, 
tend to establish a persuasion of guilt, 
and therefore we rejoice that Mr. Bel- 
sham has, as we shall hereafter see, 
answered his lordship, we dare say to 
his satisfaction. 

In several places the Bishop sounds 
the alarm of the danger of the Church. 
“ The Enemy” is thepbrase by which 
Dissenters are designated. ‘The evil” 

says, (p. 18) “to be reasonably 
apprehended is a gradual diminution 
of attachment to the national church.” 

hether this be an evil is matter of 
opinion, but of the fact there not only 
may be reasonable a ension, there 
can be no doubt. proof stares 
every ovein the face ; meeting-houses 
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and chapels are rising up into view 
daily throughout every part of the 
kingdom ; by whom are these erected 
and filled >—Recollecting and appa- 
rently lamenting Lord Sidmouth’'s me- 
morable defeat by a phalanx of sects, 
his lordship discovers a formidable 
alliance between the Noncontormists 
for the subversion of the Establish- 
ment; such is the object, he all 
(p. 18) “ of that promiscuous multi- 
tude of confederated sectaries who 
have imbibed the spirit of malignant 
dissent, which in the prosecution of 
hostilitics against the established faith 
forgets its attachment to a particular 
creed.” Where is this body of ma- 
lignants to be found? We know but 
of one feeling of malignity which is 
common to nearly all the sects, in- 
cludiag the sect established by law, 
and that is a feeling of malignity a- 
gainst the Unitarians; although we 
must be so just to the sot-disant or- 
thodox Dissenters as to say, that we 
believe, that they love religious li- 
berty next to orthodoxy, and that if 
any bigoted statesman should renew 
the attempt to put fetters upon con- 
science, jhey would cordially join . 
even with Unitarians, in assertin 
with a voice that would make itse 
heard, Nolumus leges Christi mutari! 
We do not blame the Bishop for 
recommending to his clergy (pp. 21, 
22) the patronage of the falsely-called 
National Schools, falsely so called be- 
cause the Common Prayer Book ex- 
cludes from them above one half of 
the population of the empire; educa- 
tion is so great a blessing, that in 
any form and with any restrictions, 
its promotion is an object near to the 
heart of every philanthropist: nor 
shall we animadvert upon the orato- 
rical representation of the importance 
and dignity of the Clergy of the 
Chureh of England, in the conelud- 
ing sentence of the Charge, where it 
is said that the “ high interests” of reli- 
gion have been “confided by the Re- 
eemer, as a precious deposit, to their 
especial protection and care;” this 
may pass for eloquence: but there is 
an invidious alternative pro in 
the sentence preceding, which -we 
cannot ayoid saying that Dissenting 
teachers do not feel themselves con- 
demned to accept; they are not in 
their own estimation or in the Mbsral 


judgment of the community at large 
divided into “corrupt or illiterate in- 
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structors ;" their self-denying labours 
and their personal virtues attest, they 
tiumbly think, the purity of their 
motives ; and as for learning, although 
they wish they had more, they can- 
not admit that asa body they have 
been signally deficient,—whilst they 
run over the revered names of their 
Howe and Bates and Baxter, their 
Chandler and Benson and Lardner, 
their Watts and Doddridge, their 
Taylor and Farmer and Kippis and 
Price and Priestley and Cappe. 

Most true is it, as the Bishop ob- 
serves (p. 19) that “ the complexion 
of the times has, in a few years, un- 
dergone a material change,—the 
course of events has given a powerful 
impulse to the energies of the human 
mind,—a mighty mass of intellect is 
working with incessant and increasing 
activity,” but vain is it to look to 
* the Clergy"—* to give a proper di- 
rection to this. general movement, and 
to controul its irregularities and ex- 
cesses |" ‘They have long ceased to 
lead, and have with difficulty followed, 
the public mind. They still pretend 
to Holy Orders, to a divine commis- 
sion, and to the possession of the Holy 
Ghost, which men of all other pro- 
fessions and classes have agreed to 
consider as the claim of superstition ; 
they adhere’ to articles of faith which 
the members of their church have for 
the most part renounced ; and they 
repeat nearly once a month a creed 
which the laity of their communion 
reject with abhorrence. A wise coun- 
sellor would advise them, not to 
aspire to the direction of the mighty 
intellect of the age, but to forbear to 
oppose it, lest they should be over- 
thrown in the shock, and as far as 
possible to follow in its train. He 
would exhort them, especially, to set 
up no pretensions which they cannot 
make good, that a conviction of one 
imposition may not beget a suspicion 
of others. He would conjure them, 
as they value their reputation, and 
even their political being, to concili- 
ate and not to provoke, to court and 
not to defy, to promote inquiry instead 
of clinging to ancient errors, to bend 
before the spirit of reform instead of 
resisting it, to magnify virtue and to 
abate in their valuation of ceremony, 
and above all things to put on charity 
which is the bond of per th 


pe 
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Morgan's Memoirs of Dr. Price. 


(Concluded from p. 508.) 

IAT the writer of this volume 

engaged in his design from “ po 
motive of self-interest or ambition ;” 
that he has been “ anxious only to 
render justice to the memory of a 
friend ;” may without difficulty be ad- 
mitted. In the pretensions of the 
work before us, in its style and man- 
ner, there are no traces of ostentation. 
The author seems to be intent on his 
subject: his language is unadorned, 
even to carelessness, and exhibits no 
superfluous epithets, but indicates a 
strong and active mind rather than 
the habit of literary composition, the 
talents of the man of business more 
than the accomplishments of the scho- 
lar. Making no display, moreover, 
of his uncle's private correspondence, 
he determines not to gratify “ an ile 
curiosity by the indiscriminate publi- 
cation of letters which had been writ- 
ten in the confidence of friendship.” 
This, we are aware, is not the prac- 
tice or the sentiment of many of our 
contemporaries. We live in an age 
whose taste for telling and hearing 
“some new thing” has been pampered 
and quickened by the wanton, if not, 
in many instances, the mercenary, 
disclosure of epistles which the re- 
ceiver had, unsuspectingly, entrusted 
to the custody of his escrutoire, and 
which were designed, exclusively, for 
the eye of fidelity and affection. We 
cannot but approve of the biographer's 
forbearance in a matter of such deli- 
cacy ; though perhaps he has carried 
it to an extreme point, and afforded 
some of his readers cause to exclaim, 


In vitium ducit culpe fuga ! 


Yet while we bestow on Mr. Mor- 
gan’s performance our humble praise, 
in respect of its freedom from parade 
and affectation, we shall, with the 
same explicitness, state objections to 
it, of another kind: these have not 
been lightly conceived ; they shall not 
be invidiously urged—and hence we 
hope that they will be interpreted 
with candour and weighed with de- 
liberation. 

If biography is often too copious and 
minute, it may sometimes, however, 
be accused of scantiness. ‘This charge 
it ineurs when it fails of giving acour 
plete picture of the person whom it un- 
dertakes to delineate. Here, we are 


opinion, these memoirs of Dr. 





as 


] 


have deservedly been censured. To 
the object of recording the life and 
jabours of such a man a larger volume 
might with propriety have been de- 
yoted. Not that we are ungrateful 
to Mr. Morgan for what he has com- 
municated concerning his honoured 
relative, but that we wish he had 
communicated more. 

Surely a fuller account of Dr. 
Price's writings might have been pre- 
sented to the world with signal per- 
tinency and advantage. The biogra- 

ver, we believe, has not even enu- 
merated them perfectly: at least, we 
recollect that, some years before the 
American Revolution, his uncle pub- 
lished a sermon on the privileges of 
Britons. A short analaysis also of the 
several works of this author, would 
have been appropriate, interesting and 
useful: and to some of them, in par- 
ticular, the habits and attainments of 
Mr. M. must have qualified him, in 
more than an ordinary degree, for 
rendering this act of justice. Thelife 
of a literary man is, for the most 
part, divided and marked by his pub- 
lications. He therefore who frames a 
narrative of it, if he be diligent and 
skilfal, will intermingle with biogra- 
phy a reasonable portion of criticism : 
he will lay before his readers an out- 
line of sentiments, trains of argument, 
deductions, &c. and will thus assist 
them in judging of the complexion, 
the progress and the operations of the 
Writer's mind. 

Dr. Price obtained no vulgar repu- 
tation as a writer on metaphysics, on 
chances and annuities, on politics and 
political economy, and on the evidenc- 
&, doctrines and duties of revelation. 
But the information with which Mr. 
M. has favoured us concerning his 
relative’s productions in these several 
departments of science and learning, 
is extremely meagre. 

His T'reatise on Morals, for exai- 
ple, able and ingenious as it must be 
Pronounced even by those who la- 
ment its abstruseness and dissent from 
many of its conclusions, and though 
acknowledged by Mr. M. to convey, 
mthe third edition, the author's‘ ma- 


turest thoughts on one of the most 


ant subjects that can exercise 
human mind,” gives. occasion to 

y afew sentences in the Memoirs. 
‘e know not that it would have been 
& Violation of propriety if the biogra- 
Plrer hagl added a concise abridgment 
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of a work so original and vigorous. 
Granting, nevertheless, that this would 
have been an unreasonable digression, 
still what could forbid him to point 
out the characteristic object, to sketch 
the leading features, of the volume, to 
shew in what respects, and on what 
considerations, Dr. P. differs from 
former metaphysicians? These re- 
marks apply with equal force to his 
discussion, in another work, of the 
doctrines of materialism and _philoso- 
phical necessity, as maintained by his 
friend Dr. Priestley. 

From Mr. Morgan's pen we yet 
more strongly expected a succinct and 
clear description of his uncle's la- 
bours in rendering the doctrine of 
chances available to purposes of great 
utility, personal, domestic and public. 
Nor ,was the expectation irrational 
Memoirs of Dr. Price, which are ab 
most silent on the specific nature of 
those studies and calculations that 
have spread his fame throughout Eu- 
rope, correspond not with their title. 
In vain will the biographer allege 
that in another of his works we may 
perhaps meet with what we cannot 
find in this. The very matter of our 
complaint, is its absence here, in 
pages where it ought to have been in 
serted, and which, for such an end, 
might have been conveniently broken 
into distinct chapters. 

Previously to a perusal of the Me- 
moirs, every well-informed person 
knows that Dr. Price was the author 
of some tracts on politics. Little how- 
ever is said by his nephew respecting 
their contents—little indeed in propor 
tion to their magnitude and value 
The venerable man of whom we are 
speaking, rauks among the most elo- 
quent and disinterested advocates of 
both civil and religious liberty, among 
the most decided foes of all invasions 
of the rights of conscience. Weshould 
not have been sorry if these pages had 
exhibited him more prominently in 
this light—had unfolded more largely 
his generous principles of govern- 
ment. 

Nor would Mr. M. have incurred 
our censure had he left on record an 
ampler notice of his relation’s Disser- 
tations and Sermons, Both merit it: 
for they will continue to be read with 
delight and improvement by men of 
various classes and sentiments; and 
they minister to the noblest purposes 
of human life, to objects before which 
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mortal interests sink into insignifi- 
cance, or rather which confer on those 
interests all the rational importance 
that they possess. As a Christian 

feacher, we particularly admired Dr. 

rice. ‘The subjects, the style and the 
delivery of his sermons, were uncom- 
monly attractive. We wish that the 
writer of his life had at least endea- 
voured to express in adequate terms 
the fascinations (such we found them) 
of his simple yet fervent addresses to 
the understandings and the feelings of 
his hearers. It has been our fortune 
to attend on some fine speakers, on 
some orators of great celebrity: but to 
eloquence so natural and resistless as 
his we have never listened. If his po- 
litical reputation added considerably 
to the number of his auditors, his con- 
gregations were secured, however, by 
other and far superior motives. 

The composition of these Memoirs 
frequently betrays heedlessness, and 
therefore a want of respect for the 
public taste. When Mr. Morgan in- 
forms us (p. 22) that Dr. Price's “ hear- 
ers [audience] were equally thin” both 
on Newingtou Green andin PoorJewry 
Lane—when lie says that the great 
end Which this excellent man always 
had in view was “ to tustill into the 
minds of his congregations the neces- 
sity of a virtuous course” (p. 186), these 
and many such examples* of inad- 
vertence make us sensible of the strict 
relation between precision and clear- 
ness, between inzecuracy and obscu- 
rity, of style. 

A very caustic temper is often dis- 
cernible in the Memoirs: and, on se- 
veral occasions, the biographer does 
not write in the mild and humble spi- 
rit which characterised the honoured 
subject of his volume. Passages of 
this description will be quoted in the 
sequel of our Review: we now pro- 
ceed to the more agreeable employ- 
ment of extracting anecdotes and ob- 
servations by which our readers may 
be gratified and instructed ; and these 
we shall produce in the order of their 
occurrence. 


Dr. S. Chandler's injudicious advice . 


toa young minister. During Mr. Price's 
residence at Stoke Newington, 

“ he occasionally offitiated in different con- 
gtegations, particularly at Dr, Chandler’s 


* One is found in page 24.. “ He re- 
ceived in Soenngnenne a very flattering let- 
ter, ke. which he r ed more, &c. than 
as a proof of it’s [of his own communica- 
tion) having wrought, &c."” 
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ineeting-house in the Old Jewry, Heryihy 
seemed to acquite considerable popularity . 
but Dr. Chandler, for reasons best known 
to himself, advised him to be less energetic 
in his manner, and to deliver his discourses 
with more diffidence and modesty. This 
rebuke had its natural effect on the mild 
and unassuming temper of Mr. Price. To 
avoid an extreme into which he was in po 
danger of falling, he ran into the op 
site extreme of a cold and lifeless delivery, 
which, by rendering him less popular with 
the congregation, disposed them to feel less 
regret when their minister had no farther 
occasion for his services.” Pp. 11, 12. 
The zeal of the Rev. S. Price for the 
Trinity. His nephew being asked by 
him, 
‘ whether he believed in the proper divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, he very ingenuously 
answered in the negative, if by proper di- 
vinity was meant the equality of Jesus 
Christ with God. On which his uncle with 
some vehemence exclaimed, that he had 
rather see him transformed into a pig, 
than that he should have been brought up 
to be a dissenting minister without believ- 
ing in the Trinity.” Pp. 13, 4. 
We confess, we should have hesi- 
tated to admit these two communica- 
tions had not Mr. Morgan derived his 
knowledge of the occurrences of his 
relation’s earlier years either from con- 
versation with Dr. Price or from the 
notes which he had. prepared for the 
purpose of writing his life. Separately 
from the instruction which the above 
anecdotes, in effect, contain, they who 
study the diversities of human cha- 
racter will be assisted by them in their 
favourite pursuit. 
Interview of Mr. Hume with some of 
his opponents. ‘This writer fil. 
“ had been so little accustomed to civility 
from his theological adversaries, that his 
admiration was naturally excited by the 
least appearance of it in any of their pub- 
lications, Dr, Douglas (the late bishop 0 
Salisbury), Dr. Adams and Mr. Price, were 
splendid exceptions * to this rudeness a0 
bigotry. Having been opposed by a 
divines with the candour and respect whic 
were dae to his abilities, and which it 6 
shameful should ever be wanting in 8y 
controversy, he was desirous of —_s 
them all together, in order to spend ® al 
hours in familiar conversation with them. : 
Accordingly, they al] dined by es a 
at Mr. Cadell’s in the oy \ 
might be expected, ir 
vans se and good humour. In ® 
subsequent interview with Mr. Price, New 
Mr, Hupe visited him at his oe at 
ington he candidly 
thet | on dlie point Mr. Price had snece’’™” 


# Principal Campbell was another. 














ia convincing hin that his arguments were 
inconclusive; but it dees not appear that 
Mr, Hume, in consequence of this convic- 
tion, made any oneniayn " Commerent 
edition of his Essays.”’ p. 16, 17. 

An unbeliever's opinion of divines. 
In the Dissertation on Miracles 
«“ which was intended as an answer to Mr. 
Hume’s arguments against the credibility 
ef wiracles, Mr. Price had, as he thought, 
expressed himself improperly, by speaking 
of the poor sophistry of those arguments, 
and using other language of the same kiud. 
—When he sent a copy of his book to Mr. 
Hume, who was then one of the under- 
secretaries of state, he made an apology to 
him, and promised that nothing of the kind 
should appear in another edition. He re- 
ceired in consequence a very flattering let- 
ter from Mr. Hume, which he regarded 
more as a matter of civility, than as a proof 
of its [his own book] having wrought any 
cbange in the sentiments of that philo- 
sopber. When the work, however, ap- 
peared, in a second edition, he fulfilled his 
promise, and sent him a correct copy; for 
which he immediately received an acknow- 
ledgement expressive of Mr. Hume’s won- 
der at such scrupulosity in one of Mr 
Price’s profession.’ Pp. 23, 24. 
os late reverend editor of Sir Isaac 

ewton's Works. 

“ Nearly about this time (1764) a proposal 
was made to”’ Mr. Price “ by the booksellers 
to publish a complete edition of all Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Works. But his diffidence of his 
own abilities, his want of spirits to engage 
in so arduous an undertaking, and possibly 
bis former prejudices against devoting too 
much of his time and attention to subjects 
not immediately connected with his profes- 
sion, determined him to decline a work, 
which has been since executed by a person 
cate. under none of these difficul- 
ties.” Pp. 29, 30. 

This is one specimen, among many, 
of Mr. Morgan’s satirical cast, and of 
his forcible style of drawing characters. 
In a short member of a sentence, and 
by means of a negative form of expres- 
my — Horsley is delineated to 

Ife, 
Mr. Price and the Recium Donum. 
mg once applied to for his vote by the 
Sir Edmund Thomas, when canvassing 
for the county of Glamorgan, and being 
Offered that worthy baronet’s interest to 
Procure him the disposal of the Regium 
among his brethren, Mr. Price im- 
mediately replied, that the best service Sir 
und could render to him or bis brethren 
would be, to advise the king’s ministers to 
tinue a donation which could only be 
regarded by every independent dissenter as 


the price “ his liberty.” Pp. 36, 37. 
ect of intense thought in changing 

the colour of the hair. * 
VOL. x. 4 
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“ From the high opinion Mr, Price enter- 
tained of the accuracy of De Moivré,* he 
conceived the error [correeted by Mr. Price 
in a communication to the Royal Society, 
May 1770] to be ‘ his own’ rather than that 
of so eminent a mathematician, and in con- 
sequence puzzled himself so much in the 
correction of it, that the colour of his hair, 
which was naturally black, became changed 
ia different parts of his bead into spots of 
perfect white.” P. 39. 
Dr. Priestley. 
* To the number of those who constituted 
the club at the London Coffee-house should 
be added the illustrious name of Dr. Priest. 
ley, who had lately, by the recommenda- 
tion of his friend Dr. Price, accepted the 
office of librarian to Lord Shelburne, and 
in consequence had his winter residence in 
London. The astonishing discoveries made 
by this admirable philosopher,which formed 
the foundation of all modern chemistry, and 
which he was now pursuing with his usual 
ardour and ability, added much to the en- 
tertainment aud instruction of the com- 
pany.” Pp. 48, 49. 
Dr. Price's disinterestedness. 

‘‘ In the course of a few days several thou- 
sands of the Observations on Civil Liberty, 
ec, were sold; and such was the rapid pro- 
gress of the impression which it made and 
of the admiration which it excited, that the 
friends aad supporters of thc Americans 
thought they could not better serve the 
cause than by extending the sale of it to 
all ranks of society. Application was in 
consequence made to Dr. Price for his per- 
mission to print a cheap edition of it im- 
mediately ; which with a noble disinterest- 
edness he granted without hesitation, and 
thus sacrificed all private emolument (which 
in this ease would have been very consider- 
able) te the support of a cause from which 
he could not possibly derive any other be- 
nefit than what arises from the consciousness 
of havang endeavoured to deserve well of 
mankind,” Pp, 58, 59. 


The clergy and the larger body of 
Methodists, friends of the American war. 
“ From Dr. Markham, the archbishop of 
York, to John Wesley and his apostles in 
the tabernacle, the preachers of the Gospel 
of peace denounced their anathemas against 
the friend of conciliation and harmony, 
whose only aim was to prevent the ravages 
of war, by attempting at least to point out 
the folly and injustice of it.” Pp. 60, 61. 


M. Turgot's despondency in respect 
of the speedy amelioration of mankind, 
“ Je ne vous parle plus des Américains ; 
car quelque soit le dénouement de cette 
guerre, j'ai un peu perdu lesperance de 





* “Sure as De Moivre.” Popr.—See 
Hutton’s Mathem. and Phil. Diction. Art. 
De Moivre. 
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Yoir sur la terre wne natiog vranmeat libre 
€t vivant sans guerre.” P.74. 

Quarrel between Horne Tooke and 
Lord Shelburne. 

“ A smal! pamphlet was written under the 
tithe of Facts addressed to the Subjects of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; the financial! 

rt of which had been composed by Dr. 

ice, the other parts principally by Mr. 
Horne Tuoke. When this pamphlet was 
ready for publication, Lord Shelburne ob- 
jecting to some passages of it wished the 
whole to be suppressed. But Mr. Tooke 
thought differently on the occasion, and 
caused it immediately to be published in 
direct opposition to his Lordship’s wishes. 
This necessarily produced a quarrel between 
them, which admitted of no reconciliation 
during the remainder of their lives.” Pp. 
83, 84 

Letter from Dr. Franklin to Dr. 
Price: 

“* Passy, June 13, 1782. 
® Dear Sir, 

“ IT congratulate you on the late revolu- 
tion in your public affairs. Much good 
may arise from it, though possibly not all 
that good men and even the new ministers 
themselves may have wished or expected. 
The change, however, in the sentiments of 
the nation, in which I see evident effects 
of your writings with those of our deceased 
friead Mr. Buryh, and others of our valaa- 
ble club, should encourage you to pro- 
ceed, The ancient Roman and Greek ora- 
tors could only speak to the number of ci- 
tuzens capable of being assembled within 
the reach of their voice. Their writings 
had little effect, because the balk of the 
peeple could not read. —Now by the press 
we ean speak to uations; and good books 
and well-written pamphlets have great and 
general influence. The facility with which 
the same truths may be repeatedly enforced 
by placing them daily in different lights in 
vews-papers, which are every whefe read, 
gives a great chance of establishing them. 
And we now fied that it is not only right to 
strike while the iron is hot, but that it may 
be very practicable to heat it by continually 
striking “—?’p. 95, 96. 

Extract from one of Dr. Rush's let- 
ters to Dr. Pri 

** Philadelphia. 

“We have changed our forms of go- 
vernment; but it remains yet to effect a 
revolotion in our prisciples, opinions and 
inanners, so as to accommodate them to the 
~ “ernment we have adepted.—This is the 
uust difficult part of the business of the 
patriots of our country.—lt requires more 
wisdom and fortitude than to expel or to 
reduce armies into captivity —I wish to see 
this idea incaleated by your pen —Call upon 
the rulers ef our country to lay the founda- 
tion of their empire in knowledge as well as 
virtue,” Ke, P. 104. 
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Letter from Dr. Price to Mr. Lind. 
sey: * 

* May 4th, 1790 
* Dear Mr. Lindsey, 

I cannot avoid writing to you to returs 
my best thanks for your second address 
and for the very kind notice you lave sahieo 
of mein it. Your favourable opiniea can 
not but give me particular pleasure, and I 
hope I shall never lose it.—I am afraid, 
however, thar I shall be in danger of this. 
when I tell you, that, after reading your 
beek carefully, I remain unconvinced of 
the doctrine of the simple hnmanity of 
Christ. This must, I doubt, appear to you 
a striking kind of obstinacy; for | find you 
think that you have infaliibly settled this 
point; and you sometimes use expressions 
which imply that oo serious searcher after 
truth, who takes his opinien frou the Bible, 
and is of a souud understanding, can em- 
brace a different doctrine. But I know 
your candour; and you will, I donbt not, 
consider in my favour that this is a time of 
life in which we are under the necessity 
of making up our minds; and it is my 
comfort that whether I have done this on 
the side of truth or error, I shall be equally 
accepted, provided I have been serous, 
honest and diligent in my inquiries. I 
wish you, dear Sir, all happiness, and that 
the remainder of your useful and valuable 
life may be crowned with a constant in- 
crease of the enjoyments inseparable from 
exemplary integrity. 

* lem most affectionately yours, 
“ R. Paice.” 
Pp. 111, 112, note. 


The Sinking Fund, Dr. Price and 
Mr. Pitt: 

“ The friends of Dr. Price have reason te 
complain that, after enduring so much 
obloquy and abuse from his stupid oppo- 
vents when he first proposed such a mea 
sure, and after a patient perseverance tor 
fourteen years, having succeeded at last i» 
convincing Government of the necessity of 
it, he should be deprived of the meagre boon 
of being noticed amidst the high-sounding 
compliments which the minister bestowed 
upon himself in proposing the measure 
Parliament. When he boasted of having 
raised a pillar to public credit, it would 
have been as well if he had proposed to 
have Dr. Price’s name inscribed with his 
own on the pedestal: but subsequentevents 
have proved that these names would have 
been ill associated on the same columa.— 
Dr. Price’s plans were formed for the pur- 
pose of relieving the nation from its bur- 
thens. They were never designed ter the 
purpose of forcing public credit to 
utmost limits, or for being converted ste 
instruments for increasing the mass of the 

* See Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey; 
pp. 205—210. 











debt to four times its former amount Had 
he foreseen this to have been the conse- 
quence, it is probable that he would have 
been less strenuons in the recommendation 
of them.” Pp. 124, 125, [26.* 


Extract of a letter from the benevo- 
lent Mr. Howard to Dr. Price: 

“® Vioscow, Sent. 22, 1789. 

% Vy medical acquaintance give me bat 
little hopes of escaping the plague in 
Turkes: but my spirits do not at all fail 
me, and indeed I do not look back, but 
would readily endure any hardships and 
eacounter any dangers to be an honour to 
my Christian profession.’ P. 143, 


Mr. Burke and his pension: 


“ To the self-evident truths on which the 
Eoglish revolution was established Mr. 
Barke opposes the most unqualitied abuse, 
denies that any such right as that of chovs- 
ing its governors, or cashiering them for 
misconduct, exists in any nation, and has 
the hardihood to declare that the people of 
England uiterly disclaim it, aud will re- 
sist the practical assertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes ; that is, they will sacri- 
fee their lives and fortunes, net to main- 
tain their rights, but to maintain that they 
have no rights. This is truly a paradox 
worthy of the author, and exceeded only 
by the greater paradox of the Government's 
having pensioned him for traducing the 
principles ou which it is founded.”’ P. 166. 


Dr. Price's piety : 


“ OF all the qualities which adorned the 
life of Dr. Price, none rendered him more 
the object of love and veneration than his 
unatiected piety and devotion. In all sea- 
sons and under all circumstances the great 
truths of religion were ever present to his 
mind; and the noble motives which they 
beld forth as an encouragement to virtue 
had their fall ettect on his teinper and con- 
duet, in rendering a disposition naturally 
mild and benevolent still more amiable, and 
raising a soul naturally serious and de- 
rout to a sublimer and more fervent adora- 


tion of the Deity.” P. 183, 


; We shall now make some obserya- 
fons for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of certain of Mr. Morgan's 
statements, 


“T shall not enter,” says this gentleman, 
) “ apon the arguments which Dr. 
opposed to the doctrine of necessity, 

mer upon those which Dr. Priestley ad- 
raneed in support of it: bat T cannot help 
mg that it is as well for the world 
neither Christ nor his apostles appear 


t have professed this new philosophy 


ree 
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when they delivered their instructions to 
mankind.” 


The instructions, which Christ and 
his apostles delivered to mankind, 
were, exclusively, moral and religious, 
With human systems of philosophy, 
whether natural or intellectual, whe- 
ther true or false, whether new or 
vld, the first preachers of Revelation 
had no concern. Thus far, Mr. Mor- 
gan and ourselves, it ts probable, 
are agreed. But, if he mean to in- 
sinuate that the doctrines and precepts 
of the gospel cannot be reconciled 
with the hypothests of philosophical 
necessity, or rather certamty, we must 
ask for proofin the room of intima- 
tion: we must remind him that sneers 
and assertions will not pass with us 
for arguments. ‘This hypothesis is 
identical with the belief that ail ef- 
fects must be produced by corres- 
ponding causes, that all events, not 
excepting those in which human agen- 
cy has ashare, take place agreeably 
to the governing will, ‘ the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge”+ of 
God. Beyond doubt, it is happy for 
the world that a persuasion so con- 
solatory and animating is established 
and illustrated by the discourses of 
the Founder of our religion and by 
those of his immediate successors. The 
biographer appears to be so little con- 
versant with metaphysical disquisi- 
tions (88, 80) that we wonder not at 
his reluctance to engage in them, at 
his desire to waive a minute account 
of a controversy on which, however, 
he, in truth, decides with sufticient 
peremptoriness. 

Speaking of his uncle’s theological 
sentiments (108, he says, 

“ From his earliest youth, his opinions 
on certain points in religion, underwent 
little or ne ehange. fu his private letters 
to his friends a very shert time after leay- 
ing the academy, be appears, as ja his 
latest discourses, to have considered the 
pre-existence of Christ, the exalted dig- 
nity ef bis nature, and the etfect ef his 
interposition in redeeming the distressed 
aud degraded race of man from death and 
misery, to be fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity.” 


Dr. Price's Discourses are before the 
world: and we doindeed learn thence 
that he considered the tenets here 
enumerated by Mr. M. to be doctrines 





_™ 


* See, too, pp. 128132. 
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+ Acts ii. 23. © 
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of Christianity: however, that he re- 
garded them as its fundamental doc- 
trines, is far from being true; since 
he takes great pains to illustrate the 
agreement of Christians, of all deno- 
minations, with respect to the essen- 
tials of the gospel, and the informa- 
tion which it was intended princi- 
pally to communicate, aud which is 
most interesting to us as sinful and 
dying creatures." 

It is not our design to canvass the 
reasoning which he employs for the 
support of his theological opinions. 
The incouclusiveness. of it is pointed 
out with much candour and modesty, 
as well as with perspicuity and force, 
in @ paper, under the signature Da- 
vides, in the ‘Theological Repository.t+ 
We shall only remark that Dr. Price, 
in defending bis qualified Ariimism, 
laid stress on metaphysical arguments 
derived from Builer's Analogy. Now 
such arguments are of uo authority 
when the question is concerning the 
sense of scripture. Itmay be possible 
We grant, on assuming certain doc- 
trines as the doctrines of the New 
Testament, to prove that our hypo- 
theses are not inconsistent with pre- 
sent appearances, &c. and even that 
they best explain them: yet who will 
ailirm that this is the legitimate me- 
thod of interpreting the records of 
Revelation ? The Analogy of Religion, 
&e. deserves high praise and a re- 
peaied and diligent perusal: that di- 
vision of it, nevertheless, which treats 
of the evidences of Judaism and C hris- 
tianity, is more solid and valuable 
than the part which relates to doc- 
trines ; Masmuch asin the former, facts 
universally admitted are the basis of 
the superstructure—w hile in the other, 
it is first presumed that some human 
speculations are the truths of the gos- 
pel, and then it is attempted to re- 
present their conformity with the state 
of men and the course of nature. This 
fimotis work of Bishop Butler there- 
fore is not equally suited to the young 
student as toa person who has long 
been in the habit of discriminating 
between “things which differ.” He 
who does not read it with caution, 
will be in danger of viewing the evi- 
dence of the popular faith as the same 
with that of the miracles, the death 
and the resurrection of Christ; al- 








* Sermon iv. at the beginuing. 
t Vol. vi, 226—349, 
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though the cases are really and widely 
differeut. . 

We are astonished that Dr. Price 
should speak of our Lord's interpost- 
tion. ‘The language, like the seuti- 
ment, is grossly unscriptural : nor can 
we reconcile it with the declarations 
that the Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world, and that Jesus 
is the serrvant\\ of the most high God. 
interposition implies independence on 
the part of him who interposes. And 
can this idea be compatible with any 
just faith in that Infinite Spirit from 
whom the chain of causes and effects 
proceeds >? We are not speaking, let 
it be remembered, of what men de- 
nominate interposition, as witnessed 
or exem) ‘ified by themselves (the na- 
ture and the limits of this being clearly 
understood), but of the interposition 
of man or angel with God. We hun- 
bly protest, moreover, against the 
statement that any such doctrme is 
sanctioned by the writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles. Were the notion 
pursued to its due extent, the conse- 
quences would be most revolting. ‘The 
interposition, or interference, of the 
Son, would cause us to lose sight of 
the free and perfect mercy of the Fa- 
ther. 

“Dr. Priestley, the strenuous advocate 
of Socinianism,” says Mr. M. (111, 112), 
“was among tlie first to notice the Sermous 
of Dr. Price, who, from his high regard 
and respect for the anthor, was induced to 
insert a short reply to some of bis prinet- 
pal objections in an Appendix tothe second 
edition. Another zealous oppenent he 
found in his friend Mr. Lindsey, whose 
arguments appear to have succeeded no 
better in convincing him than those of Dr 
Priestley. Of the good intentions of both 
he deservedly entertained the highest opin- 
ion; but he always felt hurt at their 4s- 
suming to themselves and their sect exclu- 
sively, the appellation of Unitarians (whieh 
belongs equally to Jews and Mahometans , 
and treating with so much contumely the 
opinions of those who differed from them. 


We deny that these excellent men 
treated with contumely the opinions 
which they controverted: we deny 
that Dr. Priestley was the advocateof 
NSocinianism ; and to his works an 
to those of Mr. Lindsey we appeal 
proof of the correctness of the denial. 
Contumely is unmerited and violent 


—— 





i 1 John iv. 14. Acteit- 


Isa, xlii, 1. Matt. xii, 18. 
27. 

















reproach : nor does this term describe 
the united fearlessness and candour 
with which Dr. Priestley and ir. 
Lindsey were accustomed to impugn 
those sentiments that they  disap- 
proved : 

That “ the appellation of Unitarzans 
belougs equally to Jews and Mlahom- 
etans,” is substantiolly, though not 
verbally, au error of the biographer, 
and hes likewise the aspect of a very 
invidious remark. Can he be igno- 
rant that Unitarians, in its applica- 
tion to the persons concerning whom 
he writes, ts an elliptical expression, 
and stands for Unitarian Christians ? 
And does he really believe that this is 
also appropriate “ to Jews and Ma- 
hometans °” 

We welcome the opportunity now 
afforded us of submitting to our read 
ers a few reflections on the claim of 
those (hristiens who avow an undis- 
guised and unreserved faith in the 
humanity of Jesus of Nazareth to be 
denomineted exclusively by the title 
of Uniiarians. 

Ifthe usage of 1 considerable num- 
ber of years were permitted to avail 
in such a discussion as ihe present, 
the debate would not be protra ted. 
From the time of Dr. Lardner,* with 
few, and those recent, excepiions, the 
name in question hes been contined 
to persons who betieve that ©!) ist 
was strictly and literalis of our race. 
It was previously em,loyed with 
greater latitude, and comprehended 
Arians, together with the bedy of 
meu who ire vulgarly but erro: cously 
Style? Novintans. Our much-respected 
correspondent, Mr.James Yates, has 
established this fact with care and ac- 
curacy :¢ nor had we failed to per- 
ceive, in the works of Emlyn and 
of some of his contemporaries, abun- 
dant proof that the word possessed 
formerly a Jess restricted meaning 
than what, in our own age, it has, 
in general, been understood to bear. 

Its etymology, we must further con- 
cede, is opposed to Trinitarian: and 
perhaps many advantages might result 
from The practice of regarding as 
Unitarians, all who acknowledge and 
worship “ One God, the lather ;” 
Without any reference to their views 
of the rank of Jesus Christ in the 
scale of created beings. Certainly, it 


— 





* Works. vi. 619, &c. 
t Mon. Repos, Vol. x. 475, Ke. 
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is a pleasing, though a novel, sight 
to behold this increasing auxiety of 
men to be ranked among Unitarians : 
the epithet, we find, has lost much 
of the odium, uot to say contempt, 
once attached to it on the part of 
those by whom it is now challenged 
as their right: and he who is kuown 
by a name so honourable, will not, 
we may hope, be a stranger to the 
principles and conduct whicl: it really 
implies. 

Sill, notwithstanding our inclhina- 
tion to use “ the appellation of Unita- 
riaus” in a generict seuse, there is a 
single, though weighty, argument, 
that we cannot resist, for our consid- 
ering it as most properly bestowed on 
the persous who reject the tenet of 
the pre-existence of Christ, and nain- 
tain the humanity—the true and sole 
humanity——of his nature. The New 
Testament affirms thus much : it asserts 
the intimate connexion subsisting be- 
tween this doctrine and that of the ab- 
solute unity of Ged. Why else does 
the apostle declare, 1 ‘Tim. ii. 5, 
“There is one God and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus "|! ‘To this statement we invite 
ihe particular attention of those of our 
readers who profess Arianism (or, ra- 
ther, what posses for Arianism), un- 
der any modifications. 

We return to Mr. Morgan.—Hav- 
ing informed us (181) that the funeral 
sermon for Dr. Price was published, 
at the request of the congregation of 
the Gravel-Pit Meeting-House, in 
Hiackney, “ and possibly read by some 
of them with the same feelings as [with 
which] it had been delivered,” he pro- 
ceeds: “ but since all connexion be- 
tween them and Dr. Price's relatives 
was necessarily broken off at his de- 
cease, and a great part of them have 
long ago followed him to the grave, 
| know very little of that body, nor 
am | aware that any of their proceed- 
ings subsequent to his death have 
displayed such peculiar regard to his 
memory as to have the least claim to 
be recorded in the history of his life.” 

The public cannot be interested in 
learning why and how “ all connexion 
between the Gravel-Pit congrega- 
tion and Dr. Price's relatives was ne- 
cessarily broken off at his decease.” 





Ib. 476. 
|| Compare also together Acts xvii. 24, 
1. 
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But, in justice to that very respecta- 
ble seciety, with which, for a_ series 
of years, we have been acquainted, 
yet to which we do not belong, we 
shall distinctly vindicate its members 
from the charge that Mr. Morgan al- 
leges, by innuendo in the above pas- 
suge, They have dispiayed all the re- 
gard to Dr, Price's memory which a 
grateful people could feel or shew, on 
the loss of a most esteemed and beloved 
iis labours and virtues are 
recollected, his works are perused, by 
them with no common pleasure. Aud 
calling to their minds the instructions 
which they received from this vener- 
able man, in their character of Chris- 
tians, protestants and dissenters, they 
have carefully acted on his advice, by 
forming ther theological sentiments, 
and choosing their religious teachers, for 
themselves | 

Dr. Price’s life is so agreeable a 
subject of coutemplation, that, on 
this account, we have been interested 
by the Memoirs of it: in the perform- 
ance of his task, Mr. Morgan has dis- 
appoimted wus; and such, we imagine, 
is the feeling with which his work 
has been read by the public. A _ se- 
cond volume of his uncle's sermons, 
would be a far more welcome present. 
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I 
Ant. IL—Chemical Essays, princi- 
pally relating to the Arts and Manu- 

Jaciures of the British Dominions. 

By Samuel Parkes, F. LS. &c. &e. 

In Five Volumes. 12mo. Pilates. 

2/. 2s. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 

\ 7E were amongst the first [see 

our @nd Vol. pp. 30—33] to 
recommend Mr. Parkes'’s Chemical 
Catechism, which has already passed 
through six editions, and may be said 
to have established itself in the good 
opmion of the public. ‘The same cha- 
racter that has rendered the Chemical 
Catechism popular belongs also to these 
Essays,—viz. simplicity, perspicuity, 
fulness of explanaiion, a regard to 
What is useful rather than what is 
shewy, and a readiness to serve on 
every occasion the interests of moral- 
ity and religion. It is in this last point 
of view chiefly that the Assays claim 
a place in this department of our 
work, 

The Essays are Fifteen in number, 
and are on the following subjects :— 
Utility of Chemistry (reprinted with 
enlargement and corrections from 
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the Chemical Catechism ) ; Tem; 


sesh “ghee era- 
ture; Specific Grayity; Calico ’rint- 


Ing ; Baryte s; Carbon; Sulphuric 
Acid; Citric Acid ; Fixed Alkalies ; 
iuarthen-ware and Porcelain ; Class , 
Bh aching > Water ; Sal Ammoniac : 
Lidge Tools. 

‘The following extracts from the 
Lissay on Temperature may serve as 
a specimen of the moral character of 
Mr. Parkes’s general reflections. 

** A person accustomed to the exemina- 
tion of the works of nature, can scarcely 
avoid being often very much struck with 
the beauty and excellence of the arrange- 
ments which its divine Anthor has establish- 
ed for the preservation of the world and the 
various animated beings which inhabit it, 
Some of these native and ojiginal appeint- 
ments are contrivances of great wisdom 
Of this class, the following appears to me 
to be a most striking instance, though not 
often adverted to. 

“Land is capable of receiving much 
more either of heat or cold, than water. In 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles, Dr. Ray- 
mond often found the land heated to 160° ; 
but the sea was never hotter than 77°, and 
even this heat it receives chiefly by its com- 
munication with land; for in July 1765 
lhe found that the part of the bay next the 


land was at 74°, the middle of the bay 72°, 
and the entrance of the bay 70°. On the 


contrary, he frequently observed the earth 
in winter cooled down to 14° or 15°, but 
the sea never lower than 44° er 45°. 

“ Were it otherwise, and that the waters 
on the face of the earth, had the property of 
acquiring the same temperature either of 
heat or cold as the land, the evaporation in 
summer would be excessive and detrimen- 
tal; and in winter all navigation would 
be suspended, and the finny inhabitants of 
the water would inevitably perish. 1. 123— 
126. 

** The first idea which naturally presents 
itself on this subject is, that nothing but 
consummate wisdom and goodness could 
have suggested the formation of such an in- 
finitude of animals and vegetables of vari- 
ous natures and properties, and all peculiar- 
ly adapted to the various climates in which 
each and every of them are respectively 
placed: 


“Life buds or breathes from Indus to the 
Poles, 
And the vast surface Kindles asit rolls!” 

“ But it is not a little remarkable, that 
while every climate on the face of the earth, 
and almest every situation has a race of 
animals peeuliarly fitted for ii, and that can 
flowrish and propagate no where so well 8@ 
in their native quarter of the world, man 
should be so organized that he can reside,, 
increase and multiply on every part of the 
habitable globe.” 1, 135, 136. 














“Nature has made choice of several ex- 

edients for lessening the power of cold, 
and moderating the rigour of severe winters, 
The snow which generally covers the earth 
at this season is one of these, and it is very 
efficacious in preserving the earth at one 
uniform temperature, however cold may 
be the surrounding atmosphere, In like 
manner the atmosphere itself, being a bad 
condnetor of heat, is a great preserver of the 
earth’s temperature. Were it not for the at- 
mosphere, the caloric inherent in the globe, 
would svon pass offand be dissipated in un- 
bounded space. 

“ The temperature of the human body is 
uniformly preserved in the same manner. 
The air which is infolded with our gar- 
ments prevents the animal heat from passing 
off, and hence it is that loose clothing is 
generally warmer than that which is fitted 
closer to the body. There seems to be a 
living principle in vegetables, in the seeds 
of vegetables, and in fish, which enables 
these to resist the effects of cold, and of be- 
coming frozen in temperatures lower than 
that at which water congeals. For, in rivers 
aud other great bodies of water, when the 
water freezes, the rapidity of the process is 
moderated by the water itself giving out a 
large portion of caloric, during the act of 
freezing. This circumstance is, in a variety 
of instances, of incalculable benefit to the 
world, besides shortening the duration of 
winter, and lessening its severity.” 1, 272— 
275. 

Mr. Parkes renders his Essays lively 
and entertaining by the perpetual in- 
troduction, in the text or notes, of 
historical or biographical anecdotes. 
The following interesting account of 
acharacter little known is given in 
the Essay on Barthenware and Porce- 
lain. 

“The white enamel ware was bronght to 
its present state of perfection by Bernard 
de Palissy, a native of the diocese of Agen, 
in the provinee of Guyennue in France; a 
spot celebrated for being the birth-place of 
the memorable Joseph Scaliger.* Palissy 
Was tn a low station of life, but he was emi- 
nent for his knowledye, industry and talents. 
Phere were indeed so many interesting 
traits in his character, that I trust I shail be 
exeused if I recite a few of the chief cir- 
cumstances of his life. 

“ He is said to have beena skilful painter 
“pou glass,t but more generally known as 





tie ett “ 
Scaliger is called memorable, because 
© was not only well versed in all the sei- 


b 


ences, but understood thirteen different 
languayes. It has been said that he was 
me most learned man that any age ever 
produced, The variety of subjects on which 

wrote with applause is truly astonishing.” 
_ t In the time of Palissy the art of paint- 
‘"§ upon glass was nearly lost. In this 
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a chemist. Originally he was a land sur- 
veyor and draughtsman; but his taste for 
natural history led him to abandon this em- 
ployment, and induced him to travel for 
iustruction over the whole of France and 
Lower Germany. An accidental cireum- 
stance threw into his hands acup of enamel- 
ed pottery; and, from that time, his whole 
attention and fortune were taken up in ex- 
periments on enamels.{ Nothing can be 
more interesting thaa the narrative which 
he himselfhas given of his labours. 

“He exhibits himself as building and 
rebuilding his furnaces, always on the eve 
of success ; worn ont by labour and misfor- 
tune; the derision of the public, the object 
ofthe angry remonstrances of his wife; and 
then as being reduced to such an extremity 
as to burn his furniture, and even some of 
the wood-work of his house, to keep his 
furnaces going. His workman presses him 
for money, he strips himself, and gives him 
part of his clothes. Butat length, by dint 
of indefatigable labour, constancy, and 
genius, he arrived at the desired degree of 
perfection, which gained him the esteem 
and consideration of the greatest men of his 
age. 

‘‘ He was the first who formed a collec- 
tion of natural history at Paris,$ and even 
gave lectures on that science; receiving a 
moderate subscription from each of his au- 
ditors, under the obligation of returning it 
four-fold ifany thing he taught should prove 
false. He was the author of many singular 
books on subjects of agriculture, fire, 
earths, salts, &c, that are now very difficult 
to be found, and it is to him especially that 
Buffon is indebted for many useful hints, 

** Palissy was the first who ventured to 
afirm that fossii shells and calcareous 
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country it was classed with the ARTES PER- 
pire; but Mr. Walpole has shown by a 
regular series of artists and their perform- 
ances that this secret was never entirely 
lost. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting.” 


“} John Petitot of Geneva was the in- 
ventor of the modern enamel painting, An 
account of his experiments and discoveries 
iay be seen in the 12th vol. of the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, p. 173; and also in 
Granger's Biographical History, vol. it. 
p. 238.” 


“S Mr. Stillingfleet in his “ Calendar of 
Flora,” has shown very satisfactorily the 
importance of the study of natural history. 
The ingenious Mr, Martini of Berlin, who 
died in 1778, had undertaken an immense 
work on this science. It was entitled “ An 
Universa! Dictionary of Natural History.” 
He lived te finish only 4 volumes; and 
though they contained nearly 700 pages 
each, he did not get through the second let- 
ter of the alphabet. 1 am not informed 
whether this work has been continued,” 
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588 Review. —Wright's Essay on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 


, ‘ i oe 
motintains are the remains of real shells : 


he was also the first who taneht the true 
theory of springs, and inall respects was an 


emice! my id acco; lished man. 1 he very 


foi of lis works exhibits a proof of igi 
na’ geotus; U ey co isist of dialogues be- 
twer heory and Practice, in which Prac- 
tice is al s the iustructor, while Theory 


is represented as a scholar proud of his own 
understanding, but indocile and ign yrant. 
high reputation he acquired, and 
e obligations under which his country- 
stood indebted to him, were however 
sifigient to defend him from the perse- 
ition of the League; for, being a protes- 
t, Matthew de Lawnay,t one of the 
eatest fanatics of his day, caused him to 
» the Bastile at the age of 


be dragwed 
by acts of firmness and heroism. 

$6 bis re ply to Henry IIL. deserves to be 
commemorated. “ My good man,” says 
the king,-** if you cannot reconcile yourself 
to the matter of religion, I shall be com- 
pelled to leave you in the hands of m) ene- 
mies.”"  Sire,”’ said Palissy, “1 was per- 
fectly ready to surrender my life; and if 
the action could have been accompanied 
with any regret, certainly it must have va- 
nished, after hearing the great king of 
France say, ‘lam compelled” This, Sire, 
is a Situation to which neither yourself nor 
those who force you to act contrary to your 
own disposition, can ever reduce me, be- 
cause Lam prepared for death ; and because 
neither Your Majesty nor your whole 
people have the power to compel a simple 
potter to bend his knee before the images 
which he fabricates.||" LI, 226—235. 

ln an “ Additional Note,” Mr. 
Parkes adds, concerning this intrepid 
man, 

“ Palissy is said by Fontenelle to have 
gone as far in the character of a philoso- 





** From the time of Palissy, this subject 
seems notto have employed much of the 
attention of learned men till within these 
50 years, when the late Empress of Russia 
enyuged the celebrated M. Pallas to tra- 
verse the vast regions of her dominions in 
urepe and Asia, for the express purpose 
ot investigating the origin and the formation 
of mountains. The account of the result of 
these labours, was printe d at Paris in 1779, 
in a swall volume of 90 pages.’ 

*+ This man must not be confounded with 
the celebrated De Launay who wrote the 
“ Remarks on the Roman Jurisprudence,” 
and died in 1693.” 

“t The venerable Palissy died about 
the year 1590.”" 

“|| Chaptal’s Elements, vol, ii. p. 90; 
and the Biographical Dictionary, 8vo, 1798, 
vol, ii. p. 306.” 


ninety years,{ where he signalized himself 


pher as gevius without learning could carry 
him. This emiment man, when in his plea- 
sant moments, used to say, iu reference 
to his trade as a potter, that “he had no 
property whatever, except heaven and 
earth.’—Nouveau Dict. diist, art. Palissy, 

vill. p. 261 = For an aecount of the books 

published by Palissy, and of the nature of 

his writings, cousult Platt’s Jewel House 
of Art and Nature, part ii. 4to, London, 

1594." V_ 187. 

The Engravings, twenty-three in 
number, are, with the exception of 
one taken from a foreign Journal lit- 
tle known in England, from original 
drawings ; amongst them is a heauti- 
ful portrait of Lord Chancellor Ba- 
con. 

The value of the work is enhanced 
by a very copious index, 

es. el 

Art. 1V.—An Essay on the Doctrine 
of Oriained Sin. By RR. Wright. 
i2imo. pp. 48. Is. iaton. 1815. 

a () RIGINAL sin” is. sia before 

j sinning. ‘The phrase, like that 
of the Trinity, is not seriptural, but 
of human invention. ‘The wnputation 
of sin where there is none actually bs 
immoral; it is a false charge : amongst 
men it bears the name of calumny ; 
yet it is a point of orthodoxy that this 
wrong imputation is made by the 

Creator against his creature man. 

In the ninth Article of the Church 
of England, “ Original Sin” is plea- 
santly phrased “ Birth Sin,” which is 
tantamount to the sin of being born. 

No one part of the popular system 
is, in the view of its advocates more 
important, or in our view more per- 
nicious, than this doctrine. We are 
therefore pleased that Mr. Wright has 
taken it up in the present little work. 
With great simplicity he has at once 
stated and refuted it, and we cor- 
dially recommend his Essay to all that 
love truth and fear God and repose 
confidence in the scriptures. If with 
Mr. Wright’s Essay the reader study 
also Dr. Cogan's Letters to Mr. Wil 
berforce on Hereditary Depravity, he 
will have a complete view of the sub- 
ject and will be compelled, we think, 
to reject the unholy doctrine of Saint 
Augustine and the dark ages, and to 
ascribe righteousness to his Maker. 

—— 

Art. V.—On the Slave Trade and on 
the Slavery of the Blacks and of the 
Whites. By A Friend of Men of 
all Colours. Translated from the 














griginal French of M. Gregoire, 

formerly Bishop of Blois. 8vo. pp. 

100. Conder. 8s. Gd. 1815. 
#PFPMUlE good Bishop of Blois,” as 

{ the translator tells us M. Gre- 
goire is familiarly termed, has in this 
pablication rencered a new service 
to the cause of humanity and charity. 
By the black slaves no one needs to be 
told that he means the African ne- 
groes, whose cause he pleads on the 
broad basis of justice,—but who are 
the white slaves? No other than the 
Trish Catholics. 

“What! the son of a dlack, born in 
Eagland, shall be admitted, if he be a 
Protestant, to all municipal rights, while 
they shall be unmercifully denied to a 
@hite, because he is a Catholic!” Pp. 60, 
61. 


At this, the liberal Bishop 1s natu- 
rally indignant, and in his confidence 
in the English character he antici- 
pates the period when * by a solemn 
act, reparation will be made for the 
accumulated injuries which the Ca- 
tholics, the Dissenters, and even the 
Jews have for ages sustained :” (p. 29) 
inthis will consist the true glory of 
the country; “the discharge of this 
debt would be received as a favour, 
and would cause no tears but those of 
joy; while the burning of Washing- 
ton has drawn tears of grief frum ail 
persons of sensibility,” (p. 80, 81): 
nay, further, the Bishop conjectures 
that “ the period is not very distant, 
when governments will, for the most 
part, be brought to admit the prin- 
ciple, that civil and political rights 
not being inherently connected with 
any religious opinions, all that civil 
authorities can have to do with dif- 
ferent modes of worship, is to pre- 
vent them either from being interfered 
with or from interfering with others” 
\P. 76,77). 

In this little work, the Bishop ofien 
glances at the unhappy state of his 
country. He writes with the despo- 
usin of a government which dreads 
the press full before his face. W reich- 
ed France! where ‘Truth itself “ is 
esteemed a contraband article till it 
has appeared at the Custom-House of 
Thought and obtained its passport, 
after having undergone the arbitrary 
clipping aud shearing of the ceusor- 
ship” (p. 33). 


———i 
Ant. VI.—The True Spirit of the 


Church of England considered, tn a 
vor. @. 46 


Review.— Gregoire on Siavery.—Betharst’s Charge. SED 


Chavae to the Clergy of the Arch- 

deaconry of Norwich, By the Rev. 

H. Bothurst, L1L.6. Arehdeacon of 

Norwich, Rector of North Creak, 

and of Oby, in the county of Nor- 

folk, and late Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Delivered at his 

Primary Visitation in May 1815, 

and published at the Request of 

the Clergy, 4dto. pp. 40. Stock- 
dale. 
RCHDEACON Bathurst is the 
son of the venerable Bishop of 
Nerwich, and with great propriety 
dedicates to his “ Dear Father” this 
Charge, which is imbued with the 
same good sense aud charitable spirit 
and unassuming Cloquence that have 
endeared the Bishop to all denomina- 
tious of Christians. If we envy the 
clergy of our Establishment in any 
thing, it is in the ample means which 
they possess of gaining the affections 
of mankind by moderation and catho- 
licism: happy those of them that like 
this good father and son are at leisure 
from the pursuits of worldly policy to 
gain the true and durable riches of 
public esteem! 

Our eulogium on Archdeacon Ba- 
thurst is not earned by bis surrender 
of the principles of his Church; he 
boldly vindicates the Establishment : 
nor by any compliments to the Dis- 
senters; he sketches the character of 
their forefathers, the Puritans, in no 
black colours, but at the same time 
in no bright ones: we admire in him 
that which is above all speculative 
truth, and which will last when the 
controversies Lotween particular secia 
will have died away, namely, evan- 


gelieal benevolence. 


We have great satisfaction in con- 
cluding this brief article with two 
short extracts from the Charge:— 


“ Nature itself seems to have fixed thw 
temperature most favourable to human ge 
nius and happiness between the extremes 
of heat and cold; and true religion, which 
is ever a copy of (those perfections which 
are derived troin God, and which, through 
nature, flow from him, seems to have fixed 
truth and virtne in the like fine latitudes ; 
not indeed as though there were any singu- 
lar spot, any one invisible and nice point, 
wherein our moral perfection, so far as at- 
tainable here, lies, but in a sufficiently 
broad though comparatively confined space. 
There is room enough for many eharactera, 
expressive of as many beauties as there are 
colours in the rainbow of heaven, equally 


capuble of uuiaw ond weltivg tate ope form 





































































































































































590 Review.—Clergyman's Letter to Burgess. 


of heavenly hue and design; and these 
different shades (even as different eolours 
please ditlerent visions) seem forwed to re- 
commend religion in all her different com- 
plexions, all beautiful, though vot all ex- 
actly the same; all rauging uoder a ge 
neral description, (hough uot exactly stum- 
lar. The features of the Christian graces 


may he reflected upe t by the varrous tem- 


peraments of tLe soul, they may reecive 
a colouriag trom wa mth, ora colder hue 
from the janguor of nateral disposition; 
but tl ey are 2 }Chuisiien wraces still in the 
purview of t] mut c} writy whic 1s the bend 
and seal of ali their excellencies.”” Vp. 
34, 35 

6 oes Anniy these remarks to reli- 


gious knowle (ge and perceptions, aud ta- 
stead of condemning shades of characicr 
because they he da, ker or hil ier than vous 
own, consider them to be varios diverse 
sole colores, as the different retlections of 
the same great light of heaven, in a dil- 
ferent position with respect to tle object. 
Our very infirmities are allied nearly to oe: 
best and yreatest qualities - and you nay 
as well wish to sivike the moisture from 
the rain, and yet to retain its fertilizing 
quality, as you would wish to have quali- 
ties of virtue and worth here, without some 
tendency to defect or exuberance. iuong 
eurselves are many minds and shades of 
perception. With a wraver and a deeper 
shade of virtue than others we are expected, 
twardly os well as outwardly, to be in- 
vested; but if there be differences only 
which are not essential between us, let us 
consider them all as instrumental to what 
is good; and instead of censuring or re- 
flecting upon one another for different 
modes of pursuing the same good ends, 
let us shew a patiern of what the world is 
unhappily, in many great things, much in 
want, a spirit of true Christian charity, 
which, instead of setting up the idol of its 
own particular affections as the infallible 
test of what is excellent and true, takes 
tnte consideration circumstances, passions, 
perceptive powers, particular habits, and, 
in all things, is desirous to direct us to har- 
mony, to peace and to patient endurance, 
rather than to domineer over others, to dic- 
tate our own opinions, or to trust presump- 
tuously to our own right band and ability.” 
Pp. J8, ov. 
——= 
Art. VII. A Letter to the Right Rev. 
Themes Burgess, D.D. FoRS. and 
F.A.S. Lord Bishop of S?. David's; 
containing Remarks ou his Lord- 
ship's latroduction te the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, and to the Athansian 
Creed, By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. ‘8vo. pp. 92. 
Rodwell. 1815. 
— object of this Letter, as stated 


by the writer, is to prove that 


the doctyiue of the Trinity is not so 


clearly revealed in the Scriptures as 
to warrant Bishop Burgess and the 
Athanasian creed m damuing such as 
doubt or disbelieve. But, in fact, it 
proves a great deal more, viz. that the 
doctrine of the'] trinity could not have 
been believed by the sacred Writ- 
ers, aud that it wants support from 
the carly Fathers. 

‘The anthor is cs ident, “ a clerzy. 
men of the church of Fugtlend:” he is 
aiso a scholar, a good writer and a 
we'l-informed theologian; and what is 
of more value, he ts a Christian in spi- 
rit. tle professes not to side with the 
Liicubrus, be avowedly dissents from 
Bishoy Burgess and the Athanasians; 
he would, we suppose, call himself a 
Seeker. Good-tempered Christians of 
every perty will be pleased with his 
L.etier; bigots will blush, at least they 
can seareely rave whilst they read it. 
‘The clerg.iman has “ taken the unusual 
liberty of sending a copy to the Bench 
o/ Bishops.” We wish we had the 
mecnus of conveying one into every 
church, chapel and meecting-house, 
throughout the kingdom. 

— 


Art. VIII.—AnA ttempt to exp lain the 
Term Unitarian, occasioned by 3 
Note in Dr. Gregory’s Work on 
the Evidences, Doctrines and Du- 
ties of the Christiau Religion, ina 
Letter to that Gentleman. By 
John Fullugar. 8vo. pp. 60. 2. 
1814. Eaton. 

T is the opinion of this author that 

the term Unitarian properly be- 
longs to all Anti-T'rinitarians. He 
censures the application of the term 

Socinian to modern Unitarians. In 

the Letter are arguments in behalf of 

Unitavianism in general. 

Mr. Fullagar finds fault with our 
review of Mr. Hughes's sermon be- 
fore the Southern Unitarian Society 
(see vol. viii. p. 273). On a revision 
of that ariicle and a reperusal of the 
sermon, we cannot acknowledge the 
justice of this author's animadversions. 
Assuredly, we never “ took alarm 
at the sentiments of the sermon, OF 
“ condemned the drift of it” or “ de- 
cried” it. Mr. Fullagar may think 
that the “ drift” of the discourse 's 
not to uphold the hypothesis of Ben 
Mordecai; but he cannot deny that 
that hypothesis is maintained in ity 
or that the critical principles of the 
whole sermon are brought to 
upes the bypothesis. 
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At Dover, Kent, the 17th of June, 
1815, Mx. James Pierce, in the 26th 
year of his ages A decline of which, alas! 
thesymptoms had been long appurent, ter- 
minated his life. We sustained bis illness 
with fortitude, whilst resignation marked 
his gradual descent to the tomb, He gave 
pleasing indications that religion had 
touched his heart, and bad he been spared 
there is every reason to believe that he 
would have devoted himself to the interests 
of a rational and seriptural piety, Asa 
member of the community he was charac- 
terised by frankness of manners, liberality 
of sentiment and an undeviating integrity. 
His remains were interred in the family 
vault of the burial-ground belonging to the 
General Baptists, by the Rev. B. Marten, 
who delivered an impressive oration on the 
bievity of life, the certainty of death and 
the awfulness of future judgment. Mr, 
Samuel Dobell, Sunday evening, July the 
2nd, preached a funeral sermon from Job 
xxvii. Ll. / will teach you by the hand of 
God—that which is with the Almighty will 
I not conceal, The house was crowded 
and the discourse, suited to the melancholy 
occasion, made a deep impression on the 
hearts of the hearers. The deceased was 
the last surviving son of the Jate much- 
esteemed Mr. Sampson Pierce, of Dover, 
who was ever ready to succour the distress- 
ed, and who was perseveringly active to 
promote the interests of religion. The 
widow and her two daughters afiectionately 
cherish their memory, The world passeth 
away and the fashion thereof—but he that 
doeth the willof God abideth for ever. J.E. 
i 

Died, at Portsea, September 15th, at the 
age of 22 years, Saran Lovutsa CHAcpr- 
coTt, daughter of Mr. Isaac Chaldecott, 
Surgeon to the Garrison of Portsmouth, 
and grand-daughter of the late Ur. George 
Smith, the eminent Laudscape Painter, of 
Chichester, a portion of whose genius she 
seemed to have inherited. A fortnight be- 
fore the solemn event which terminated her 
short but valuable life, she was in health, 
and with an engaging sprightliness enjoy- 
ing and contributing to the purest pleasures 
of social intercourse. Being endowed by 
nature with superior mental capacities, she 
had, under peculiar disadvantages, made 
eat attainments, having, principally by 
t own application, acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the English language, and 
& proficiency in the French. In the most 
pure and elegant female accomplishments 
ahehad, by the same means, arrived at con- 
siderable perfection. In music, her vocal 
powers, which combined sweetness with 
expression, were the delig!t of all 


Mo heard them cxerted. With history 


and general literature she was wel] ae 
quainted, and being gifted with an excel- 
lent memory, her couversation was pecu- 
liarly intevesting —lrom it, while the 
young derived pleasure, those of more mi: « 
ture age and judgment often obtained im. 
provement, She was not unnoticed by the 
muses, several small pieces having occas! 
onally appeared before the public. She 
had been several times engaged in the task 
of domestic education, in which her con- 
scienticus assiduity wes ever rewarded by 
the evident improvement of her pupils, and 
by their warmest affection. But she pos- 
sessed another exceilency, which was prized 
by herselfancd her friends above all others— 
her firm adherence to virtue and religion, 
In the first, she was most correct and exem. 
plary, in every situation, In the latter, she 
was grounded from personal inquiry and 
mature reflection. The two tnportant 
principles on which her opinions were 
founded, and from which her consolations 
were derived, were the Unity of the Divine 
Being, and the essential perfection and be- 
nevulence of his character. The one pre- 
served her from perplexity in retigious 
worship, the other from the dread of futa- 
rity. To heaven she could look, as the 
abode of her Father, the author of every bles- 
sing, rightly estimating the gospel as the 
most invaluable of his gifts; and under such 
views, and influenced by such principles, 
was habitually prepared for his summons : 
hence, thongh her warning was short and 
her passage painful, she evinced no terror, 
none of that frightful disquietude which 
other views ofteu create, She trusted inthe 
word of God, and with serenity and resig- 
nation, inspired by the best hope of the 
Christian, almost imperceptibly breathed 
her last. Being a member of the General 
Baptist Secicty, her remains were interred, 
on Sunday the 17th, in the aisle of the Cha- 
pel in St. Thomas’s Street, Portsmouth, by 
Mr. Joseph Brent, her respected friend and 
pastor, Of the same family, three other 
children of the most promisiag talents, have 
failena prey to death, within a few years 
a brother of 14 years, a sister of L5, and 
another brother of 18, who had just served 
his term as a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, and was returning from a foreign 
station, being entrusted with the command 
of a prize, captured by another ship, which 
could not spare hands to navigate her, 
when he was overtaken by a storm at sea, 
and has never since been heard of, 
<i 

Lately, in Italy, of a fever, the Rey. Joun 
Caerwovs Eustace, author of the Clas- 
sical Tour in Italy. Few works of equal 
magnitude, and on asubject unconnected 
with the feelings or occurrences ef the day, 
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ushered into the world by no patronage, 
and written by a man till then kuown to a 
small circle only of friends, ever experi- 
enced so rapid a diffusion, or acquired to 
the author so sudden and extended reputa- 
tion. His acquaintance was sought by al- 
must all persons in this country, distin- 
guished by rank and talents, and their ex- 
pectations of pleasure and profit from his 
society were more than equalled by the 
amenity of his manners. Dignified with- 
out pride, cheerful without levity, in his 
intercourse with the world he never for a 
moment lost sight of his sacred character, 
o« its duties, which he fulfilled without 
ostentatious display, or affected conceal- 
ment. 

Although his Tour in Italy exhibits not 
ealy his extensive acquaintance with clas- 
sical and polite literature, but his eculti- 
vated and refined taste, yet the 
Christian morality and Christian 


spirit of 
henevo- 


FE nee, whi I hyve hes i every pare, is per- 
h ps ts Mest sii iw feature, and the 
sdiine wentlecnuess aud canduur are conspt- 
etrous mt his coutroversial writings. His 


Detter to the Bishop of Liacela is, perhaps, 


ued led for argument exempt from pe- 
cautry, and for freedom ef discussion un- 
tinetuved by ucrhinony 
Those who had the happiness to share 
ps 


his friendship, saw and felt in every instant 


of theie intercourse with him, that his reli- 
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Intetligence—Foreign.—-Naples. Mexico. 


sion was not less that of the heart than the 
head; and that the faith of his sincere 
conviction was the spring and first mover 
of his whole conduet, 

His acquirements as a polite scholar, and 
the elegance of his style, are well known 
té the numerous readers of his published 
works. His friends alone know that his 
poetical talenis were of a hich order, 
He had made considerab'e progress in a 
Didactic Poem on the Culture of the youth- 
ful Mind; which diffidence alone had pre 
vented him from finishing, but which, in 
the opinion of these who had seen it, and 
who were well qualified to judge of its 
merits, would have added much to his al- 
ready high reputation. Amidst his other 
pursuits he had deeply studied the English 
Constitution, and none could more warmly 
admire, or more strongly feel its excel- 
lence. His political sentiments were thom 
of the men designated by the title of Old 
Whigs; equally abhorrent of the debase- 
ment of arbitrary sway, and the wild un- 
curbed wanderings of democratic fanatt 
cism. Ilis less will be long lamented, his 
memory long cherished with affectionate 
respect, by all who knew hin, They will 
not forget the lessons his life not less than 
his conversation tanght them; and tha 
slight memorial will not be the last tribuys 
paid to his talents and his virtues. — Mora. 
Chron. Sept. 13. 
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FOREIGN 

NAPLES —I[timay not be weneraily known 
that during the latter pret ol Joachim’s 
( Murat’s) reign at Naples, he had counte- 
wanced the assembling of a few strangers, 
chiefly Swiss, French and English, who thus 
established the first Protestant congregati- 
on in italy. Of course, this heretical inno- 
vation will be done away at the restoration 
of the Sicilian Ferdinand ; so that, through 
the instrumentality of the British navy and 
the Austrian army subsidized by us, @e 
Protestant Religion will be happily extir- 
pated from Naples, cod not appear elsewhere 
im dtaly. (June 12.) 

Mexico —The newspapers from Spanish 
Amvrica describe the spre ad of the Revoin 
lion, Large bodies of insurgents bad ap- 
proached the capital of Mexico and alarmed 
and distressed the viceroy. 

ft would be impessible to enumerate the 
numberless actions detailed in the file of 
Gazettes, not only in consequence of their 
frequency and embracing a long period of 
time, bat our readers would not know the 
Fegraphical position of the places. The 
principal military action is that of the siege 
of Coporo (45 leagues from Mexico), where 
the laryest body of Koy alist troops was em- 


ployed, audwhich had beeu gained aftes cous 


siderable loss on the part of the besiegers. 3s 
far as we can collect, the general aspect pre- 
sented by the whole of New Spain, ts exactly 
the same as that of Old Spain in the late war ; 
the Royalists possess only the capitals of 
provinces, in which they are obliged to keep 
inany troops to maintain internal order, and 
keep their communications open as well a 
they can. They can hardly venture 1n® 
the field, and even in this situation there 
advanced posts are frequenily attacked, a 
was lately the case with the outworks t 
Viceroy had established two miles from 
Mexico. The Insurgents ave completely 
organized into streng guerillas and partiely 
and nothing Royalist can traverse the 
without covering troops. ar 
Whilst the Viceroy and the Inquisition 
are eelebrating with Bull Feasts and 
Deums in the capital, the restoration of Fra 
DINAND to his throne, his Generals are burty 
ing the defenceless towns and villagey 
murderiag their inbabitants, and the Inde- 
pendents intercept the roads, take and for 
tify strong positions, establish points of § 
port and communication, strengthen their 
armies by: the defeat and desertion of 
enemies, which latter increases from 
Viceroy being without funds. It also ap 


pears thay the Lagependcuss grad acu 
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Now Orleans, to solicit arms from the 
United States; they have esiablshed mon- 
time communications with New Orleens, 
through the means of the Carthowena priva- 
teers which frequent their ports, and what 
is sti'l mure im} rtant } 3 th 'Y have estah- 
lished a Notional Congiess, cnt of the reach 
of Spanish bavencts. 

The details fil Che mind with horror and 
dismay. Massacres and devastetion arnear 
on the face of each page, ard again remind 
us of the conquests of Contrrz and PIZARRO, 
Their consequences, Will however, have a 
contrary effect. ‘The late peace with the 
Vaited States, begins to afford the facilities 


of arms; and Europe, ponder, whilst it ts 


yet time, for it is the Republie of North 
‘America, that is about to reap the grente.* 
share of the hononr, glory and fruits, of 


~ ae 
tembts from au irow and degrading yoke. 
rtp 


Persecution of the Protestants in the South 


of France. 

Extract from the Builetia of Nis» 

“On the Sth of July several domains he- 
longing to Protestants were burned, and on 
the tha stil! greater pumber. The steward, 
(Gerisseur ) of the estate of Guirandin was 
stretched overa tire. After his death they 
took him down and exhibited the bedy to 
passengers. The 7th, Sth, and Sih were 
more calm days; there were Ouly pillages 
On the 5th they massacred almost all the 
prisoners who were Protestants. A _ pre- 
tended national guard, formed of all the 
malefactors, and of all the worthless wreteh- 
es of the environs and the town, are accused 
of these crimes. One of the captains is a 
person of the name of ToISLAJON, a sweeper 
of the streets, who alone has killed fourteen 
Protestants. They broke open the grave of 
4 young protestant girl to throw her into a 
common receptacle of filth. Those protes- 
tants whom they do not kill they exile, and 
throw into prison, and yet there were a great 
#amber of royalists among them. 

“From the 10th to the I4th July no con- 
rier from Paris arrived On the iGth the 
Kine was proclaimed by the Urban Guard 
(composed of men between 40 and 60 vears 
of age) followed by ail the most respeciable 
persons in the town, and the white tag was 
hoisted, 

“(n the 17th armed bands of brigands, 
and the national guards of Beaucaire came 
® disarm the military, who sustained an 
@emault in the bairacks, and they weve al- 
Mostall massacred, Their numbers aniount- 
ed to 200. 

“On the 18th many peaceable citizens 
Were massacrede—many houses pillaged. 
Og the afternoon of that cruel morning, the 
Mad wretches ran about the town calling out 

they wished a second Saint Barthelemy. 
“On the 19th the Prefect published a 


proche tion, recalling the peaceable per- 


soba who had quittedthe town; they ebeyed 
this orderaud a great number were assassi- 
nated 

Prom the 20th to the 29h the pillages 
and assassmations did not discontinue, 
Those who sought their safety in flight were 
assasttnated on the roads. Some were con- 
ducted inte DFISGDS, where they are still 
groaning. 

“On the 29th the Prefect of the King 
arrived, The other Prefect hed been agmed 
by ———--—, the Poval Commissioner. 

On the 30th a Te Deum was chented. 
On the 3st the Prevect published a 


very prudent proce aimation, but he quitted 
Nis pes 
te In the Ist if Sure rst, Mf, de CALViPR|, 
he person whom the Royal Commissioner 
rd ounmmed, resumed the functions of Pre 


t fy oe bee bts ] I rit ‘ay ‘Ss were hia acred: 


7 ' ) ° ’ 

Bir vent avout seizing them ju tier 
' ‘ ’ 4 ‘ e 
« Whe they Cui se°'r throats before 
| Vt dant ‘. ney were massacred in 
P . ry o. # ? i 
the fields, The nicht between she ist and 
~<a was the most ernel +, de UC ALVIBRA 
! } } 


ip, which 
to has somewhat calmed tuese pre- 


caused an ¢ ey » he posted 
{ 


iended Royolsts. On the 4th severai coun. 
try seats were set on hre., 

Tho peaceable cit'zens, the members of 
the Urban Guard, have been again foreed 
to flee to save themselves destruction, 


ihe Prefect sent an order tothem to return, 
under the penalty oo having the (os respect. 
ing emigration put ta foree agaist them. 
Those who returned into the town experi- 
enced either death or captivity, It is un 
certain whether M.de Montrcarmor M, de 
Catvirre is most guilty 6fa!lowing or caus- 
ing the commission of all these horrors, but 
suspicion falls principally on the formes, 
whe is Royal Commissioner, and whom it 
is said the King had a considerable time ago 
ordered ta cease his functions, 

“Nothing premises any security to the 
friends of order: forall! the authorities, with 
the exception of two persons, are composed 
of the most timid and feeble men, 

“The Attornies ( Notaires) and the Ano- 
cats hace formed resolutions not to retain 
or to reecive jute their bodies any but Roman 
Catholics, 

“ Nicmes has already lost its rank amonget 
the commercial towns. Itis onthe brink 
of complete annihilation. 

“The Prefect named by the King was a 
M.d’Arnor; he has done no good. The 
foreign troops have been implored to fores 
the brigands to repose, and to assist the true 
Royalists, for the brigands abuse this name, 
which they will render universally odious. 

“The number of deaths is prodigious ; 
we have not an exact enumeration, 

“‘ Horrors of the same kind are continued 
in the neighbouring towns,” 
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DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS. 


Manchester College, York. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Trustees of Manchester College, York, was 
held at the Cross Street Chapel Rooms, 
Mauchester,on the 4th Day of Angust, 1815. 

Ortiwett Woop of Liverpool, Esq. in 
the Chau. 

The proceedings of the Committee were 
read over, and confirmed, and the Trea- 
svver’s accounts laid before the meeting and 
passed, 

The following officers were chosen for 
the year ensuing : 

Bensamin Gasket, Esq. of Thorne’s 


Vice Presidents. 


Visitor. 


Treasurer. 


Secretaries. 


Auditors. 


House, Yorkshire, M.P. President, 
James Touchet, Lsq. 
Joseph Strutt, Esq. 
Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Rev. William Turner, 
Mi George William ? 

Wood, . 
Mr. Thomas Heury 

Robinson, \ 
Rev. Jd. G, Robberds, 
Mr. James Touchet, 

jun, 

The Deputy Treasurers and the Com- 
mittee of the preceding year were re-ap- 
pointed, with a few alterations in the Com- 
mittee. 
shortly will contain the usual statement of 
the R: ceipts and Disbursements for Cie past 
year, and of the present funds of the College, 

An opportunity having occurred for re- 
deeming the chief rent of £58. 12s. per 
annum onthe property in Manchester, it was 
this has eceasioned a large addition to the 
ovdinary expenditure of the year, and ihere 
is in consequence a balance owing to the 
Treasurer of £336. Os. 

It is hoped that the geveresity of the pub- 
lie will speedily euable the Committee to 

A large addition to the number of Lay Stu- 
denis was announced for the next Se sion, 

The frienJs to the Lustitution dined to- 
gether as usual after the meeting, at the 
apoee Eagle Tavern. Isaac Harrop, Loq. 
of Altringham, in the Chair. Nearly eighiy 
were upwards of twenty ministers, and a 
considerable number of gentlemen who had 
been educated in the College; much inter- 
esting discussion took place during the 
evening on waiters connected with the his- 
tery and prosperity of the Institution. 


Pauiel Gaskell, Esq. 
Mr Samuel Kay, 

The annual report which will be published 
thought advisable that it should be done, 
discharge this debt. 
geatlemen sat down to di: ner, omong whom 

Ww, 
Qlaackester, September 1st, WLS. 
—_— 
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Settlement of the Rev. John Beattie ot 
Elland. 

On Thursday September 7th, a Meeting 
of Dissenting Ministers, commonly called 
Presbyterians, of the West Riding of York. 
shire, with other friends from a distance, 
was held at Piland near Halifax, for the 
purpose of recommending to the Divine 
blessing the connexion recently entered in- 
to between the Congregation (late under 
the pastoral care of the Kev, Josiah Towns. 
end) and the Rev. John Beattie. 

The service commenced with singing a 
hymn. The Rev. H. Turner, of Bradford, 
otfered the introductory prayer, and read 
suitable portions of the Scriptures, Another 
hymna was then sung; after which John 
Thomson, M.D. (on the part of the Congre- 
gation and Trustees) gave a statement of 
their Religious Principles and ef the mo- 
tives that had induced them to invite Mr, 
Beattie to become their pastor. In intro. 
ducing this part of the service, a just and 
very interesting tribute was paid to the me- 
mory of the late Joseph Dawson, Esq. of 
Royds-Hall, near Bradford. This highly 
venerated character had often been engaged 
in similar services, and especially (on occe- 
sien of the recent settlement of the Kev. H, 
Turner at Bradford,*) in that particalar 
part of the service which Dr. Thomson was 
then undertaking ; and had bis life been 
spared, would in all probability (as being 
a Trustee of the Chapel) have represented 
the Congregation on this occasion. This 
tribute of respect, in which all who were 
present and had been acquainted with Mr. 
Dawson must sincerely have participated, 
was followed by a brief but comprehensive 
view of the religious faith generally avew- 
ed by Unitarian Christians, with a no- 
tice of the particular passages of Scripture 
from which their principles are derived. 
A concise account was given of the progress 
of these sentiments, aceompanied by a chro- 
nological detail of the various encroach 
ments that had been made upon the wnalten- 
aile right of private judgment, and the 
more pleasing memoir of the several Acts 
of the British Parliament, and particularly 
those passed during the present reign, 
favour of Liberty of Conscience and freedom 
of Worship. In these “ the sect every where 
spoken against,” has at length been recog- 
nized as Christian, and its members per- 
mitted, under the sanction and express 
provisions of the Law, to worship accerd- 
ing to the convictions of their minds, ¥! 
out a liability to pains or penalties. 
right and importance of free inguiry W% 
explicitly stated; and whilst this right was 
claimed on the part of the Congregations 
was fully conceded to their Minister. 8 
statement naturally adverted to the const 

tution of Christian churches and the means 
adopted fer the propagation of their Relig 
gious Tenets. In this 
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distinctly denied that Councils, Assemblies, 
Synods, Conferences, Associations, Yearly 
or Quarterly or any other kind of Meeting 
of any particular or indiscrimioate body of 
Christians, had any Scriptural precedent 
or authority for exercising any religious 
jurisdiction whatsoever, aud that upon the 
ground of expediency alone these assem- 
plies could be held ; the hope was expressed 
that upon the ground of e.pedicney, a 
frum a sense of the necessity that Unitariaus 
should adopt such au expediext, some 
eifective plan fora general union and co- 
operation might be determined upon by 
them, and that, with o view to this, a friend! 
aad cordial discussion of the subject ight 
ere long take place, aud also a free and 
scriptural discussion of the subject ov church 
discipline in separate societies. In the con- 
clusion of this part of the service, the minis- 
ter was assured, of the perfect unanimity 
with which the Congregation had acted 
in inviting him to become their pastor, and 
also of the satisfaction felt by the Trustees 
for the chapei and for the school (endowed 
by Messrs. Brooksbanks,) jointly, in being 
able to further the wish of the Congregation 
und add to the Minister’s comfort, by ap- 
pointing him to the vacant office of school- 
master; and he was requested in his turn 
to state the reasons which had influenced 
his acceptance and his views with respect 
to the cischarge of the pastoral office at 
Eliand. Mr. Beattie then stated the motives 
which induced him (or as he modestly ex- 
pressed himself which oughé to have induced 
him) to accept this office and his views with 
respect to the discharge of it. The Rey. 
Thomas Jervis, of Leeds, gave the prayer 
for the minister and people. The Charge 
devolved upon the Rev. R. Astley, of Hal- 
lifax, who undertook it on two days” notice. 
In this Charge he endeavoured to urge upon 
the minister, upon himself and the ministers 
preseuty the leading directions given by 
Christ and his aposties to those who were to 
preach the gospel. This series of scriptu- 
ral charges Mr. Astley classed and urged 
ander the following leading heads: First, 
the persoval duties of ministers, Secondly, 
such as ‘respect their conduct to those 
under their charge. Thirdly, such as 
respect their conduct to others, A hymn 
Was thea suug. The Rev. Thomas John- 
stone, of Wakefield, delivered the ser- 
moa to the people from Acts xx. 36, 37, 
38. In which, after iljustvating with great 
teling the interesting connexion subsist- 
"§ between a minister and his people, as 
*xempliied in the case of Paul and the 
church at Ephesus, the preacher dwelt more 
Particularly on the duties of a Congre- 
ation to its minister. These duties were 
very strongly urged under the three follow- 
ug heads, First, the duty of habitual at- 
tendance on ihe services of the Lord’s day, 
and of improving every other means and 
“ppertunity of religious insiruction. Se- 
‘oudly, the duty of frequewt and habitual 
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attendance at the Lord's Supper of all such 
as believe that Jesus is the Christ, and whe 
live in obedience to his e nmands. Thirdly, 
the necessity, under all circumstances, of a 
consistent Christian profession, and of a life 
and conversation consistent with that pro- 
fession, A hymn was then sung, and the 
service concluded with a prayer and bene- 
diction frem the Rev. Joseph Bowden, of 
Leeds, the father of the association, The 
‘v. J. Donougliue, of Lidyate, read the 
luus. 
After the service, the Rev. T. Jervis was 
called to the chair of the meeting, and the 
rules of the Tract Society (established at 
Leeds June Sth, See M, Rep. July, 1815) 
were read and ordered to be printed. After 
the business of the day, at 4 o'clock, seventy 
three friends sat down to a frugal and sub- 
stantial dinner; Dr. Thomson was in the 
chair. The company consisted of friends 
from York, Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, Halifax, Rochdale, Mixenden, 
tradford, Thorne, &c. &c. The following, 
and other sentiments gave a spirit to the 
ineeting and excited interesting discussion, 
The original toast of the association “ Our 
absent friends.” The King, and may every 
poor child in his dominions be able to read 
the bible, and have a bible to read. Reli- 
gious liberty all over the world. The Rey. 
Johu Beattie and happiness and success to 
him in his ministry. The Congregation 
and Trustees. The Rev, C. Wellbeloved, 
and the Manchester College, York, The 
Rev. J. Bowden, the father of the association 
present, and success to the association, 
The Rey: T. Jervis and the Unitarian society, 
The Kev. Robert Aspland and the Unitarian 
Academy. The ministers engaged in this 
morniug’s service, and thanks tothem. The 
memory of Mr. Dawson, of Royds-Hall, 
From the vice-chair, Dr. Thomson and 
thanks to him for his services. The Rev. 
R. Astley, secretary to the association, and 
thanks to him, The Elland Bible Associa. 
tion, and success to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at home and abroad. The 
Rev. H. Turner and success to the Tract 
Society. The Rev. Messrs. Elliott, Wright, 
and Knowles, and our friends in the minis- 
try here present, Daniel Gaskell, Esq. and 
our lay friends presext, Mr, John Ashworth, 
and our friends in Rossendale. Mr, Fran- 
cis Moat, and the Unitarian Society at 
Thorne. oo toast was followed by a 
recommendation from the chairman of the 
subscription towards building an Unitarian 
Chapel at Thorne, near Doncaster, and 162. 
were collected at the table.) The Unitarian 
Fund and success to it. The Rev. James 
Yates and our brethren across the Tweed. 
Mr. Wright with thanks to him, and success 
to his mission in Ireland. Mr, George W. 
Wood, and our friends in Manchester and 
its neighbourhood, The Editor of the M. 
Repository and Christian Reformer and 
success to them. The memory of Sir George 
Savile. Our Christian Brethren of every 
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denomination and suecess to their Christian 


labours, ke. Ke. 
Rn. A. > etary 
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Rossendale, (see Alonthly Repository, 

Vol.» ip. as j02, 458, is), 527.) 

Donations in aid ef liqardatin edelit 

(2.3 a0.) will he ve erved) by } Rex 

Robert Aspland, Hachoey Road; Ke: 

R. Asiley, tHalia ihe . JdJobns, 

Manchester; Mr. William Watker, Roch- 

dale: Dr. Thomson, Halifax, 
Amonnt reported in Koma 

Repository, Vol. x. pp. 527 178 13° 0 
Res Me nry aren / - Bradford 2's 
Bir. Hollins, ditte  y "9S *s 
Mrs. Stamford, Lis ny ey Wood, 

Stattordshire 4 3. 3°@ 
James Penton, Esq. Leeds, 1 0 O 
J. P. Heywood, Esq. W;: akefield ! 0 UV 
a ae el of Tracts, from Rev. 

_ Johns, Manchester. 
By Mr, Aspland., 
Mrs Hughes, Hanwood Slhrews- 

bury : ¢ "™ 0 6 
Mrs. Mary Hup he. , ditto a » oO O 
Mrs Healing, ae 1 0 0 
Misses E. and 8S. Prime, St. 

Albans ee a Re Se o's 
Senex Cornubiensis : . >? se 
J. F. Barham, Esq. Exeter . 1 0 9 

cies 


£202 18 O 
— Qs. - 


Further Subscriptions to the Unitarian 
Chape!, Neath, Glamorganshire. 
By Mr. R. Aubrey at Manchester. 


Rev. Mr, Johas oF 2s se ia 1 Oo O 
A Lady by ditto. - - - . 5 80 € 
Robert Philips, Esq. - - - 10 O 0 
Mrs. John Philips e 6 « « 3 0 0O 
Mr Thomas Hilton oe « 1 00 
Mr.Hedley - - - - - - 3 00 
Samuel] Jones, Esq. - - - 1 0 0 
AM. Connel, Esq. oe as 3 -@-@ 
George Murray, Esq. - - - 1 0 O 
Mrs. Weston Pie ue. oF ' 6 1 0 0 
Mir. Heywood, Bolton - - - 010 O 


By Rev. Richard Aubrey, of Swansea. 
Mr.& Mrs. Smith, EastonGray 3 0 O 
Ry Rev. D. Davis, of Neath. 

M: John New, Evesham - S 1 10 0 
Mies Whitehouse, ditto - « 010 O 

Friends at Plymouth by Rev. J 
MV orsiey : . a . 7 -@ ~@ 
Senex Corvubiens!s os :’ S'S 


Hy the Rev. W. Blake, Crewkerne. 
M. Blake, M.D. Tawnton . 1 0 O 
Rev Williaw Blake, Crewkerne 1 0 Oo 
A Friend to religion and mo- 


ralit i oO 0O 
Seine Sparks, Esq. Crew- 
Se sturs o + 1@’Oe:'6 
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Sunday, June a. 1815, the General 


Baptist ( ‘he spel Broadstairs, Kent, way 
re-opened! fur nb worship, Tthad hee, 

> mu tech nia rd i hat Ht} ‘th ve pronoun. 
ced almost a new build Comtank ce 
and neatness are its pre: characterises, 
Such a plac of oship 4 ist be wp wcqni. 
Sitter to Rix ad t } he 
worth, pastor, Dr. Chis ; 9 lor. 

ed in this pa tof the ime, ry 
vears with increasing use to 
him the auewentation of the rs, Which 
called for the Lisi] rovement e ( hapel 
must prove a source of ino tne erable 
satisfaction. Inthe morning the Res Samp. 


son Kings. rd prea hed from Gen. x<viii. 


17, This is none other but the house of 


God and this is ihe ga ‘cof heaven, lathe 
afternoon the Rev. George Pound preached 
from Matt. xvi. ‘18, Tiou art Peter and 
upon this rock I will build wey church, 
and the gaics of hell shall not prevatt 
evainsiit. Tn the eveni i the Rev, B, 
Marten preached from Psalm, Ixxxvii. 
2. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more 


than all the dwellings of Jace 6. These dis 
courses were appropriate and acceptable. 
The devotional services of the day were 
condneted by Messrs, Flavius Kingsford, 
J. Evans and Sampson Kingsford. The 
friends were numerous from various parts 
of the country, and the day was passed in 
Christian love and harmony. 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Burnet’s Prize Dissertations.--T trese 
we alluded to in Vol. ii. p. 110, We tind 
the following account of Mr. Burnet, com 
recting a former one, in Maty’s Review. for 
1785, Vol. viii. p. 446, 447, from a corm 
spondent who dates “ Montrose, 14th Deo 
cember, 1785."— Mr. Burnet, of Aber 
deen, was not a lawyer, but a merchant 
His dealings were extensive and his cliarac- 
ter honourable. Hewas a inan of piety, but 
attended no public worship, as he could net 
find any church, in the service of which be 
could conscientiously join, He seems to 
have adopted the Socinian system. Religi- 
ous inquiry occupied much of his thoughts, 
and he left behind him a number of MSS. 
The fortune he got by succession he leaves 
to his brother and relations. What he had 
acquired himself, he divides into three 
parts; two thirds go to charitable purposes, 
the other third to be laid ont on interest by 
his trustees for 40 years, at the end of which 
time it will amount to £1600. at least, of 
this sun, £1200. is to be given for the best 
dissertation, and £400. for the nest “ on a 
power, Wisdom and goodness of God, 
discoverable by the light of reason, seine 
as the same are mauifested in the revelation 
by Jesus Christ: also on the comfort and 
efficacy of a future state on the lives and 
morals of maukind in this state.” The wi 
nisters and professors of Aberdeen are to 
choose 3 judges, who are to determine con- 
cerning the merits of the treatises bye plu- 














rality of voices. The second premium is to 
be burdened with the expense of 300 copies, 
to be distributed by the Trustees. If none 
of the pieces are thought of sufficient merit, 
the money is to be disposed of as the other 
two thirds, and the rents avain accumulated 
for other 40 years and so on for ever, Ad- 
yertisements tobe issued duringthe last seven 
of the 40 years.’—By a paragraph in the 
Morning Chronicle, August 14, which we 
subjoin, it appears that the prizes are distri- 
buted. —** One of the greatest literary pri- 
zes ever given in this island, was decided at 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, on the 4th instant. 
Mr. Burnet, a merchant in that city, be- 
queathed by his will a sum to be allowed to 
accumulate until itshould amount to £1600. 
sterling, and to he then given in two prizes, 
the first of £1200. and the second of £400. 
totwo writers whoshould, in the opinion of 
three judges chosen by the members of the 
King’s and Marischal Colleges, the Estab- 
lished Clergy of Aberdeen, and his own 
Trustees, produce the best Dissertations on 
the subject prescribed by his will. The 
subject was—the Evidence that there is a 
Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom every thing exists, and particularly 
to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity, and this in the 
Jirst place from considerations independent 
of written Revelation ; and, in the second 
place, from the Revelation of+the Lord 
Jesus, and from the whole to point out the 
inferences most necessary and’ useful to 
mankind. It was required that all the Es- 
says should be lodged with a gentleman at 
Aberdeen, by the first of January, 1814. 
Seven years were allowed to canditates to 
prepare the Dissertations, repeated notices 
were given in the newspapers of the amount 
of the prizes, the subject, and the conditions. 
The Judges appointed and sworn were, 
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Gilbert Gerard, D. D. Professor of Divinity 


in King’s College; the Rev. George Glen. 
nie, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Ma. 
rischal, College; and Robert Hamilton, 
LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
same College, and Author of a work on the 
National Debt, and various other weil- 
known publications. Ata meeting of their 
electors, held ou the 4th instant, in Maris- 
chal College, the three Judges reported 
that they had unauimously deereed the pri- 
zes to iwo Disvertations; and on opening 
the sealed letters accompanying the Dissere 
tations which contained the name and ad- 
dress of the writers, it was discovered that 
the twelve hundred Pounds prize was due 
to W.L, Brown, D.D. Principal of Marise 
chal College, &c. Xe. and that of four 
hundred pounds to T..B. Sumner, Esq, of 
Eton College.—Dr. Brown has gained se- 
veral literary prizes on the Continent,” 
i ee 
Dreadful Accident.—Asx Mr. Coldham, 
Solicitor and Town Clerk of Nottingham, 
and his friend Mr. Butler, were on their 
return from Worthing Monilay evening, 
September 18, in a gig, the \horse while 
coming at a foot-pace down Church-hill, 
which leads into Brighton, suddenly started 
and ran the vehicle agaiust the wall; both 
gentlemen were thrown out by the violence 
of the shock. Mr. Coldham pitched upon 
his head against a post, and was taken up 
in a speechless state; he was instantly con- 
veyed to the Castle Tavern, where he had 
sojourned for the last fortnight, and re- 
ceived every surgical aid, but all proved 
ineflectual, as he did not survive the acci- 
dent half an hour. The deceased was un- 
married and about 50 years of age. Mr, 
Butler sustained several severe hurts, but 
none of a dangerous nature, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT 


OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


on, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


—at ee 

‘HE affairs of France continue in the 
same disturbed state, nor can any rea- 
sonable conjecture be formed in what man- 
her its eventful revolution will termivate. 
The Bourbon is the acknowledged sover- 
eign of France, acknowledged by the allied 
powers and apparently by the majority of 
the inhabitants. Yet: there are fortresses, 
Which displaying the white flag are still be- 
sieged by the armies of the allied powers, 
and it is asked, why, if these powers are at 
peace with the king, they should attack the 
towns, which bear the banners of his au- 
ty? But the country is in a situation, 
such as was never before exhibited to the 
World; it lies at the mercy of foreiga 
powers, and it is far from being certain 
VOL. x. 4u 





that, if they were withdrawn, the present 
dynasty would exist, 


In the mean time an assembly of the 
states has been called, and deputies have 
been sent from every department of the 
country. Atthe meeting for their election 
an officer appointed by the Crown presided, 
aud the speeches of several of them with 
the addresses of the meetings to the save. 


reign have been printed, All of course 
avew the sentiments of adhesion to the 


‘ 


Bourbon family, and several call out for 


punishment on the adherents to their late 
mighty master. What was the real srate of 


the elections can be but little known; fog 
the press does not give, as in England, aa 
impartial account of the proceedings of all 
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parties. In sach astate as France has been 
in for the last twenty-five years, it must be 
very difficult to find many partisans of the 
royal cause, and scarcely indeed any who 
can cordially desire the restoration of the 
old regime, with its feudalities, its noblesse 
and its priesthood. 

The two houses will have met before our 
next, and before their meeting a solemn 
mass has been appointed to the Iloly Ghost, 
at which the king with his whole court and 
the two houses are to be present. To a 
Protestant ear the sound of a muss to the 
Holy Chost will excite feelings very un- 
favoucale to the cause for which it is in- 
tended to be performed, The proclamation 
of the king, by which it is announced, has 
in view a most laudable purpose; namely, 
a meeting of the king and his legislature to 
pray to God for the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit in their deliberations ; and assuredly 
it must he the prayer of every Christian, 
that the heart of every individual in this 
meeting may be duly prepared to receive 
the benign influence of that Holy Spirit, by 
which our lives ought to be actuated. But 
when we consider the nature of the service 
to be offered up solemnly to that God, who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 


when we compare it with the simplicity of 


worship required by the gospel of our 
Saviour, a worship in spirit and in truth, 


we cannot but lament that the opening of 


this meeting should be marked by the 
grossest superstition. 

France is agitated by parties, and its an- 
cient system of intrigue seems to have re- 
vived with the restoration of its ancient 
house. A very large body of the inhabi- 
tants tired with the changes of the last 
twenty-five years, and wearied with the 
abuse of power, which has marked each 
party in its turn that has obtained it, na- 
turally sighs for repose, and would gladly 
bend to any authority, under which it may 
be obtained. They who have remained 
aliens from their country for so many years, 
smarting under the pain of their sufferings, 
and desirous of preventing a recurrence of 
similar evils, naturally wish for what is 
called a strengthening of the hands of go- 
vernment, and the placing of such a power 
in the sovereign, as shall give to them that 
influence in his affairs, which from ancient 
ideas they think to be their due. This 
party is small but active. In the house of 
peers its muflvence will be great, what it is 
in the house of commons time only can 
manifest. As tothe republicans they are 
either lost, or must refer their sentiments 
to a more favourable opportunity. The 
miseries of their common country may ope- 
rate wpon them all, and as far as their in- 
terval government is concerned, there is an 
opportunity of placing it upona solid foun- 
dation. 

One of their first concerns is supposed to 
be the state of their country with respect to 
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foreign powers, upon what conditions these 
immense armies are to leave it, what eon. 
tributions are to be paid for their inter 
ference, and what security can be give 
the future peace of Europe. These are 
great and important questions, and it is 
supposed that the allied poweis haye pre- 
pared a statement of their de mauds, which 
will be presenied to the body as so as it 
is duly organized for deliberation. Sut 
what can be the nature of that deliberation, 
where on one side are representatives with. 


i for 


out, power, and on the other six hundred 
liere is room for the 
display of maguanimity on the part of the 
conquerors. 

Among the misfortunes of this unhappy 
country, is now to be added ihe spirit of 
religious animosity, This bad Leen smothe- 
red during the (ormer coastitutions, ta which 
for the most part ieligy us toleration was 
stipulated for, and during the reign of the 
last despot, was strictly acherea to. In the 
south of France, the Protestants ace very 
numerous, and in that part also the Bour- 
bon party is very powerful, ‘This has given 
rise to many dreadful atrocities) he cha- 
pels of the Protesiants have been burned 
down, and their persons treaied with the 
greatestiguominy. The accounts that have 
arrived in England, are of the most distres- 
sing nature, and it is to be apprehended 
that without great care on the part of the 
new leyislature, the horrible days of Lewis 
the Fourteenth may be revived. As the 
restoration of the Bourbons was owing in 
great measure to the valour of their Pro- 
testant allies, it may be hoped that the in- 
fluence of the latter will be used upon this 
occasion in favour of their Protestant bre- 
thren, ‘ 

The government of Paris and in fact of 
the greater part of France is in the Lat ds ot 
the allies. 
throughout the departments, that a re action 
on the part of the French 1s not to be 
dreadedsand magnificent reviews hase taken 
place, which serve net only to retain their 
armies in proper discipline, but te display 
to the French the strength of thew con- 
querors, Continual hints are thrown out 
of the approaching departure or these 
forces, but in the mean time they are fed 
avd clothed at the expense of the van- 
qnished. ‘ihe to; hies of former conquests 
are daily disapjearing. Drafts are con- 
tinually made from the repositories ot works 
of art; the statues of Napoleon are throws 
down; but his laws and his many works of 
public utility and magniticence will long 
continue to preserve the memory of his 
name. ; 

The mighty conqueror is now quietly 
on his voyage to his destined retreat. His 
family are scattered in Europe. The heroes, 
that figured with hii in the late subversion 
of thrones, are living in insignificance. 


Some are decorated with titles aud their 


thousand bayonets ! 


Their troops are so disp sed 












families will inherit their renown, The 
two nobilities, the old and the new, will 
after a time coalesce together aud both may 
recollect, that they owe celebrity to a com- 
mon origin. The heroes of Charlemague 
aud those of Napoleon, are indebted for 
their greatness equally to the sword. In 
due time it is to be hoped, that their title 
will be amended by the virtues which be- 
long more to civilized life. 

Spain has given to the public a specimen 
of what may be expected from her, in the 
proclamation of her infamous Inquisition. 
It does not scruple to hold out the doctrines 
which were promulgated at the commence- 
meat of this cruel institution, whose boast 
it was, that in the space of a year twenty 
thousand persons had expiated the crime 
of their pretended heresy by fire, by tor- 
ture, by imprisonment, or public confession 
of their supposed errors, The land is now 
to be purged from the stains it has received 
from the hevetics, who contaminated her 
soil, and delivered it from the yoke of its 
bitterest enemies. The prisous are tilled 
with the defenders of their country, bur it 
is suid) and we hope it is true, that re- 
monstrances have been made by the allied 
powers on this subject. It will be a sin- 
gular thing, that in the combination for the 
deliverance of Europe, in which co-ope- 
rated the Protestant, the Greek, and the 
Roman churches ; the latter should be per- 
mitted to retain their domineering inthueace, 
and popery should again revive with ail the 
horrors in its train. “he true Christian 
will not however be alarmed at these events. 
The times and the seasons are in the hands 
of Divine Providence , but we are assured, 
that Babylon the great is doomed to perdi- 
tion, and every thing which opposes itself 
to the kingdom of the Lamb, will be tinually 
annihilated. 

Anarmy of Spaniards had enteredFrance, 
but by negociations with the Duke of 
Angouleme it was withdrawn. The ge- 
neral of the Spaniards en entering the king- 
dom declared, that he came only for the 
support of the sovereign on the throne, and 
hopes that the refusal of his assistance may 
not be injurious to the Bourbon cause. 
The Duke of Angouleme has gained great 
credit by the resistauce to their interference, 
and in fact, the Spanish armies have a call 
in another quarter of the world, ia which 
however happily for mankind, there is every 
reason to believe that their efforts will be 
ineffectual. 

All accounts concur that the indepen- 
dence of Spanish America is on the point of 
being completely established. There seems 
every reason to believe that that of the 
Yast district of Buenos Ayres is now placed 
*atirely out of danger. It is prepared to 
tesist all the force that can be brought 
*gainst it by the mother country. ‘The 
next great and important region is the 
S°verament of Mexico, and we may soon 
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expect to hear that the capital is in the 
hands of the independent party. The 
Viceroy is cooped up in this city, and o- 
bliged to call in from all quarters his troops 
to its defence, The Americans are very 
busy in supplying the contending parties 
with arms and ammunition, and in no short 
time the trade of all Spanish America will 
be laid open to Europe. The formation of 
the new governments will present some novel 
features. The inhabitants are overwhelmed 
with superstition, whose arms are used on 
both sides. The old party has got the 
priests on their side, who avail themselves 
of the Confessional to terrify weak minds 
into allegiance to the former powers; but 
this has produced a manifesto from the in- 
dependents, to confine the priests to the 
business of their office, and to prevent their 
interference in political concerns, It may 
perhaps open the eyes of the deluded in- 
habitants to shake off entirely the chains of 
priesteraft, 

Among these convulsions abroad we are 
sorry toe notice symptoms of disorder at 
home; but ihe sister country, we lament to 
say, has been marked by many outrages on 
the public peace. To what iatality is it 
owing that Ireland and Scotland under the 
sane government should so difler from each 
other? Is it the diference of education or 
difference of religions? As far as the for- 
mer is cuncerned a change may easily be 
procuced; with respect to the latter we 
may not expect speedy conversions ‘rom 
the popish faith, but it will be recollected 
that the church of Rome does sot give its 
counteuance to crime any more than that of 
Calvin. 

We regret to say, that this improper 
spirit is not confined to the lower classes, 
The public has been insulted by a long de- 
tail of the preparations for settling a point 
of false honour, which are a disgrace to 
civilized life. A person was oflended with 
language used by another. Thisled to the 
usual mode of calling to account. The 
parties were prevented by peace officers 
from the attempt at mutual assassination in 
Ireland, and they agreed to take a journey 
to the Continent to settle their difierences. 
There were it seems to be two duels ou this 
foolish occasion, but two of the parties were 
stopped in their career in England, and 
bound over to keep the peace, not only here 
butelsewhere. ‘This had the effect, and the 
doughty champions sent over a message to 
their antagonists, who bad already arrived 
on the Continent, that they were prevented 
from giving them the intended meeting. 
Thus the fear of losing a few thousand 
pounds had the effect, which neither the 
laws of God nor of their country had pre- 
viously produced, How ridiculous as well 
as impious is this whole system of false 
honour! What slaves do not the men of 
this world make themselves! An idle speech 
wil] excite a commotion in the mind not to 
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be calmed, but by an attempt at murder! 
For a trifling word they will risque their 
lives, and dare the anger of heaven, that 
they may not incur the momentary contempt 
of mortals without true honour or true re- 
ligion! It is said, that one of these mis- 
guided men holds an office of importance 
under government. This onght to have 
been an additional motive to him te be more 
circumspect in his condnet; but the world 
is atyrant; it admits of no reserve. If we 
are ordered to give up father and mother, 
end brother and sister, and wife and chil- 
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dren, nay, life itself, rather than forfeit our 
allegiance to Christ, we know in whom 
we place our confidence: for what do these 
wretched men sacrifice their lives, and how 
will they present themselves before the 
tribunal, where all must be judged? May 
all such misguided persons be brought to 
due consideration, before they embark in 
so dangerous an enterprise. “May they be 
brought to embrace the precept, “ Be not 
conformed to the wicked customs of a world, 
but be ye transformed into the life of Christ 
by a renewing of your minds,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


ae 


Discourses chiefly on Practical Sub- 


jects. By the late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe. Edited by Catharine Cappe. 
8vo. 12s. 


The Power of Truth: A Sermon, 
preached before the Unitarian Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
at bissex Street Chapel, on Thursday, 
April 13, 1815. By Robert Aspland, 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church, Hack- 
ney. Svo. Is. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Principle and 
Objects of the Unitarian Fund. A 
Sermon, preached at the Unitarian 
Chapel in Artillery Lane, London, 
on Wednesday, May 17, 1815, before 
the Supporters of the Unitarian Fund, 
By Thomas Madge. 12mo. Is. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin. By R. Wright. 12mo. 1s 

The Reasons of the Protestant Re- 


igion: A Discourse, delivered at a 
Monthly Association of Protestant 


Dissenting Ministers and Congrega- 
tions, held at the Mecting-House, in 
Islington, May 4, i8t5 By John 
Pye Smith, D.D. Sve. 2s. | 

The Duty and Manner of deciding 
the more limportaunt Religious Con- 
troversies. A Sermon, preached on 
Sundav, May 14, 1815, at the Uni- 
trrien Chapel, ia Carruber’s Close, 
Eediuburch,; before the Third Annual 
Meeting of the (eneral Association of 
the Unitarians of Scotiand. By James 
Yates, M.A. i2mo. Is 


Thoughts on the Probability of our 
beimg known to each other ina Fu- 
ture Life. Svo. Is. 

An exposition of the Vision of the 
Great Image seen by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and recorded in the Second 
Chapter of the Prophet Daniel. 8vo. 
One Sheet. 

A Father's Reflections on the Death 
of his Child. 12mo. 

Zeal ina Good Cause recommended 
and enforced: A Sermon, preached 
before the General Baptists’ Annual 
Assembly, at the Meeting-house, 
Worship Street, London, on Tue» 
day, May 16, 1815. By the date John 
Coupland. 8vo. 1s. 

Essays on Various Subjects. By 
William Pitt Scargill, 8vo, 

An Answer to the Question, Why 
are you a Baptist? By a Baptist Mi- 
nister. 12mo. 6d. 

Memorial on behalf of the Native 
Irish, with a View to their Improve- 
ment in Moral and Religious. Know- 
ledge, through the medium of their 
own Language, 8vo. 

A Letter to Trinitarian Christians, 
by W. Marshall, Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, St. Albans. 12mo. 6d. 

A Statement of the Facts connected 
with a Precognition taken in the Col- 
lege of Glasgow, on the 30th and 31st 
of March, 1315. By Professor Mylue, 
SVO. 
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ERRATA. 


P, 482. col. 2, nove, for “ Robertson” read Robinson. 


fe. col. 1. 1. 19, for * Sneatfield’’ read Streatfeld. 





